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TURN BACK 


By MARRIJANE and JOSEPH HAYES 





6 MEN 
8 WOMEN 
EXTRAS 
INTERIOR 
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THE CLOCK 


COMEDY 3 ACTS 





BOOKS 
90 CENTS 


ROYALTY 
$25.00 





As produced by Point Loma High School, San Diego, Calif. 


Built around the universal truth that all generations are more or less alike after all. In a very brief 
Prolog, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hill are waiting up for their children, harping on the so-called “irre- 
sponsibilities’ of this younger generation. But suddenly the clock turns back. We then meet Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill as high school Seniors in 1928. The play proper is a gleeful glimpse into those not- 
so-dead days in which parents and children behaved in almost exactly the same way as today. 


Here is a play with universal appeal. 


“The play was a real hit. If the ’20’s’ were roaring 
so was the audience.” — Mrs. J. C. Mauger, Royersford 
(Pa.) High School. 

“A highly entertaining play, which not only will bring 
many chuckles and laughs, but will impart to the 
audience an inner feeling of warmth and satisfaction 
at having seen a clean true-to-life comedy of a typical 
American family.” — Richard Schultz, St. George Dra- 
matic Club, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


“Thank you for TURN BACK THE CLOCK—we felt 
it the best of all your (Hayes) comedies; it was tre- 
mendously successful production for us. This year 
JUNE WEDDING proved even more successful if 
such is possible — it is most expertly written in every 
respect. — Jeweldean Brodie, Point Lomas High 
School, San Diego, Calif. 
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For an extremely bright spot simply plug into a 110-volt 
outlet. Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees 
in either direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- 
erang. Two-element variable focal length objective lens 
ARC SPOTLIGHT system. Silvered glass reflector. Mounted on casters. 


TROUPER 
FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 


Here are two spotlights that will make you proud of 
your presentations. 


Che Trouper has an adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in the base, burns 


quietly for 80 minutes without retrimming, 





projecting a flickerless spot—sharp edged from head to | 3 TROUPERETTE 
flood. | INCANDESCENT 
| SPOTLIGHT 


See your theatre, school, or stage equipment 


dealer or send coupon-for 





free literature and prices. 










104 City Park Avenue 
Toledo 2. Ohio 


Please send free literature and prices on 
the Strong [] Trouper; | Trouperette. 
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B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, groups, etc. 
‘We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 


churches, 


making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


> 4 
Manhattan Costume Co. 


INCORPORATED 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-2396 
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MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
Free Catalogues 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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“A rollicking comedy” 


—The New York Times 


Meet "MAUDIE™ 


Frontless of shape, backless of dress, sideways of glance! 


Shall we start talking about boys,’’ says Maudie, “‘or just let them come into 
the conversation naturally?” The Saturday Review of Literature calls this delightful 
heroine ‘‘almost frighteningly astute,’ and she is. ‘“When a boy cuts in,”’ she con- 
fides helpfully to a wallflower,"” say — | suppose this is your duty dance — then 
he has to come back at least twice to prove it wasn’t. Or say you heard he said 
something awful about you and you’re terribly hurt. He’ll keep coming back to 
find out what he said. Then tell him something which he'll deny, but you can say, 
‘| heard it on good authority.’ Then he’ll rush you the rest of the evening to find 
out who it was.’’ She goes on with advice like that, some of it hilarious, some of 
it shrewd and especially interesting to any high school audience. ‘’Who’s around,” 
sighs Maudie, “has a lot to do with who you’re in love with.” Yet in this play, 
Maudie discovers the mistake in her most famous saying — ‘Men are like street- 
cars, if you miss one, there’s sure to be another along soon.’’ For Maudie falls in 
love. Here is an enchanting play for spring production. 


Cast 10 w., 5 m. One set. Playbooks, 85 cents each. Royalty $25.00 
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STOP MAKING EXCUSES! 


T SEEMS to me that it is about time to 

defeat the defeatist attitude that too many 
of us have carried over from the Great De- 
pression: there is no future in theatre as a 
career. I am becoming a little tired and even 
somewhat provoked at listening to addresses 
and to conversations about the lack of oppor- 
tunities for dramatic students in the commer- 
cial theatre. I am very much annoyed when I 
hear those few criticizing the theatre as being 
very sophisticated and in some cases, down- 
right immoral. After careful study of statistics 
of a number of activities offered in the educa- 
tional theatre I have come to the conclusion 
that there is just as much opportunity for one 
to earn a living in the theatre as there is in 
any other commercial art, be it athletics, music 
or any of the other fine arts. One needs only 
to pick up a newspaper in almost any locality 
to learn that sophistication and immorality are 
not exclusively limited to the dramatic arts. 

-It is becoming rather monotonous to read 
and hear that there are 5,000 potential actors 
starving in New York City because there are 
no opportunities for them to get jobs in theatre. 
In the first place I doubt whether there are 
5,000 people in New York interested in theatre 
as a life’s work and I am sure that even if 
there are that many, they are not starving. In 
addition, 50 per cent or more of them have no 
business being there in the first place, for cer- 
tainly all of them do not have the inherent 
talents to make good in theatre. But why must 
we always think in terms of the commercial 
theatre in New York City? Let’s cover the 
whole field. 

There are many areas of theatre: movies, 
television, radio, community theatre, college 
theatre, secondary school theatre, children’s 
theatre and of course commercial theatre. Let’s 
not think in terms only of acting, for we must 
include all of the people behind the scenes that 
make theatre possible—as, stagehands, scenery 
designers, lighting technicians, camera and tele- 
vision operators, costume designers—the list is 
almost endless. I honestly believe that were 
figures available there are more people employ- 
ed in the production and presentation of all 
kinds of theatre than in any other of the arts 
including athletics. 

Let’s take a look at the after school oppor- 
tunities of two activities which are stressed so 
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much in secondary schools. First, athletics. 
There are 16 major baseball clubs in this coun- 
try, each using approximately 35 players—a 
total of only 560. The colossal productions of 
Hollywood used double that number in one 
production. Of course there are minor leagues, 
semi-professional ball clubs and amateur teams, 
but since theatre is judged on the basis of the 
commercial theatre, so shall I limit my subject 
to the top teams. I was amazed to learn that 
the average salary of baseball players of the 
major league teams averages about $6000 a 
year. Of course there are “stars” like the late 
Lou Gehrig and Babe Ruth, and the present 
Ted Williams, Willie Mays, Ralph Kiner, Stan 
Musial and others who are earning salaries far 
in excess of that amount. On the other hand, 
we have in the theatre such outstanding “stars” 
as Katharine Cornell, Helen Hayes, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Robert Montgom- 
ery, Clark Gable, Joan Fontaine, Olivia de- 
Havilland, Bing Crosby, Marlon Brando; in 
television, Lucille Ball, Eve Arden, Jackie Glea- 
son, Milton Berle, Martha Raye, Jack Benny, 
Bob Hope, Robert Montgomery—all who earn 
salaries in five figures or more. Let’s glance at 
professional football. There are only eight maior 
professional football teams in the country—each 
carrying approximately 35 men on its squad— 
a total of only 280. Like baseball there are 
stars on each of the teams who earn large 
salaries; but the majority of the plavers do not 
receive salaries beyond those paid to school 
teachers in our large cities. Of all the boys 
who are trained in our high schools to play 
baseball and football—and in our colleges as 
well—how many of them ever make the big 
time? In comparison of theatre with athletics 
I will wager that just as many, if not more, suc- 
ere in theatre as those do in professional ath- 
etics. 

Let’s look at music. A tremendous amount of 
time and money is being spent in our secondary 
schools today to teach boys and girls to play 
musical instruments, to learn to sing. Most 
high schools and colleges have elaborate march- 
ing bands, beautifully dressed in most expen- 
sive uniforms. Music is a regular cuffricular 
course taught by teachers especially trained in 
the music field. The question I raise is where 
do these teen-agers go to earn a living in 
music after all this specialized training? How 
many commercial orchestras and bands are now 
in existence throughout this country in which 
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@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright 

@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV 








Modern Facilities Ample Course Offerings 
Friendly Faculty Guidance 
Extensive and Varied Production Program 
Write for Particulars 
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onvortunities can be offered to those young 
people as a life’s work? Were it not for theatre 
and television even less opportunities would 
be available than there now are. And with tape 
recording and records, present opportunities 
will continue to shrink except for the very 
talented. Music offers even less opportunities. 

Not to be misunderstood, I am 100% for 
ail of the activities now in existence in our 
secondary schools. I believe that they all build 
character, that they teach appreciation of the 
finer arts, that they make America stronger. | 
also firmly believe that in too many of our sec- 
ondary school activities, possible future finan- 
cial gain and available opportunities are over- 
stressed and not enough stress is nlaced upon 
the virtues where it rightly belongs. And last, 
I refuse to accept the defeatist attitude so prev- 
alent among secondary school drama directors 
and school administrators that there is no fu- 
ture for our young people in theatre; that thus 
there is no need for the dramatic arts in the 
schools’ programs. 

Let’s cheer on the American theatre, be it 

community, commercial, college or secondary. 
Let’s be proud of the work that we are doing 
in this ancient art. Let’s walk with firm steps 
and heads high, proud of our chosen profes- 
sion, proud of the excellent work we are doing 
in making better citizens whatever their futur« 
work may be. And as for the commercial thea- 
tre, right now in our own classes and in ow 
own plays, we may be the inspiration for the 
Helen Hayses, and the Katharine Cornells, the 
Marlon Brandos, the Jackie Gleasons of tomor- 
row. 
There will always be an American commer- 
cial theatre, be it the legitimate, movies, tele- 
vision or radio. There will always be a place 
for talent, be it in athletics, music, dance or 
acting. There will always be a need for all 
kinds of technicians. And it will take years to 
fill the teaching positions in the dramatic arts 
which are now becoming available in the sec- 
ondary school theatre. No opportunities in thea- 
tre? Such talk is just plain tommyrot! 
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@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
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SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS — 
4 WEEK SESSION 


Designed especially for High School 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — 

Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO 

Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 

Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 


Students 


Write now for full information. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 
OF KENTUCKY 


Box 274 Danville, Ky. 














The Banff School of Fine Arts 


23rd Summer Session 
July 4th to August 13th, 1955 


OFFERING 
Drama, Ballet, Art, Music, Writing, 
Radio, French, Weaving, Leathercraft, 
Ceramics, Photography, Interior 
Decoration 


For Calendar Write: Director, 


Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta. 
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this Issue 


ce HE ONLY major contribution that mod- 

ern man has made in the use of light 
is his ability to control it.” Startling as this 
sentence may be as quoted from Mr. Ensley’s 
article, And There Shall Be Light . . . Control, 
one must accept it verbatim. Mr. Ensley fur- 
ther states that the key to dramatic lighting has 
been handed down to posterity by the Egyp- 
tians. Timely suggestions for effective stage 
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vital role. An amateur movie, Cornered Killer, 
was so successfully produced that requests are 
being received for permission to run this film 
not only in its local areas, but beyond county 
and state borders. With so successful a comple- 
tion of this project, I am sure that the entire 
community of Paducah is now aware of Thes- 
pian Troupe 808. Mrs. Henry A. Richeson, 
Thespian Sponsor, authored this article. 


UCILLE LEE, Sponsor of Thespian Troupe 
479, had the good fortune to enjoy a year 

of study and travel throughout our country dur- 
ing the past school year, thanks to the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. She visited 32 schools, 20 of 
which had Thespian Troupes. In conclusion 
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VEST POCKET THEATRE \ 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 

and script-in-hand plays directed, 

staged, and acted by students in 

well equipped laboratory theatre. 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 


Two major productions each season. 
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TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Dramatic scripts produced in cooperation 
with Philadelphia television stations. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 
Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRTI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
Philadelphia A.B.C. station. 
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lighting are offered in his sixth article on the 
high school theatre. 


Or HE NINETEENTH Century then was 
not -particularly brilliant. None-the-less, 
quiet progress and improvements were made, 
stars outshone one another, and a lively interest 
in the theatrical activity was manifest.” So 
summarizes Mr. Ballet the progress of the thea- 
tre in his article, Nineteenth Century England. 


He further states, “It was in fact an age not of 
dramatists but of actors.” 


of her article, A Sponsor Goes Visiting, she 
states: “Congratulations to all Thespians and 
Sponsors everywhere, for you are making high 


school theatre a dynamic force from coast to 
coast and border to border.” 


ILLIAM R. JOHNSON in his article on 
original radio programs stresses the cor- 

relation of the Speech department and radio 
broadcasting. His emphasis this month is on 
ormal debates. At the time the debate was 
in progress at his school’s assembly, his staff 
tape recorded the program so that later on 
the entire program was broadcast. He firmly 
believes in this type of program, for he states 
that it is one of the more important means of in- 
forming the entire community that high school 


students are keenly aware of local and national 
problems and d 


o make sense in publicly dis- 
cussing them. 


GNES HAAGA, Director of Creative Dra- 
matics, School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle, recommends in her ex- 
cellent article, Creative Dramatics: An Excel- 
lent Try-Out Method, that directors consider 
this method in casting their next play. She 
states, “No approach can completely allay all 
disappointments, fears and _ frustrations, but 
creative dramatics has been found to lessen the 
tension and to solve many of the problems when 
used as a tryout method.” 
IGHTS! CAMERA! is the story of a highly 
successful community project in which 
Thespian Troupe 808, Tilghman High School, 
Paducah, Kentucky, was privileged to play a 


R. BLANK selects four excellent reviews 

of secondary school productions; Mr. 
Myers takes us for a walk through the New 
York theatre district and also recommends some 
excellent movies for us to see; Mr. Mills guides 
us through more radio and television channels; 
Professor Friederich brief views additional plays 
for production and books to read; and activi- 
ties of our Thespian Troupes reach new heights. 


RS 
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ACTING . . . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up ... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 
DIRECTING .. . Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization and 
management . . . student 
directors in charge of © 
workshop productions. 


PRODUCTION... 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign... extensive expe- 


rience cn major produc- 
tions. 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS: | 
an Excellent Try-cut Method 


TRYOUTS! TUESDAY — 3:30 ! ! ! 

The announcement is electric — the 
news spreads through the school like the 
proverbial wildfire, creating within the 
hearts of students ambivalent feelings. 
How many want a role! How many dread 
the ordeal of the trvout! 

And how does the director feel about 
this necessary preliminary to a dramatic 
production? These random remarks from 
a variety of sources reveal that tryouts 
at their best are all too often an emo- 
tional strain on director and actor. 

“I’m always glad when tryouts are over.” 

“The real bugaboo.” 

“You think you've got a real find, and 
the you discover that the ‘find’ is just 
a good reader who has given his best 

performance at the tryouts.” 
“The most trying part of an otherwise 
happy experience.” 
“I hear the same scenes over and 
over again until I think I'll 
scream. 


No approach can completely allay all 
disappointments, fears and frustrations, 
but creative dramatics has been found to 
lessen the tension and to solve many of 
the problems when used as a tryout 
method. Regardless of age, people en- 
joy creating their own plays using poems, 
stories or real and imaginary experiences 
as the springboard to improvise dialogue 
and action with the goal being the enjoy- 
ment and benefit to the players rather 





by AGNES HAAGA 


tably Winifred Ward at Northwestern, 
have used it for years. Its widespread 
use is probably due to the fact that those 
directing for the child audience often 
have a background in both drama with 
children and for children and see no 
great gulf between the two. Many times 
the members of their casts are young 
people whose first dramatic experience 
has been of the creative type and who 
approach formal drama with the same 
“working from the inside out.” 

Ideally the high school director's job 
in formal production would be easier if 
cast members have had a background 
in informal playmaking—for the many 
reasons stated in an earlier article.* But 
even with a cast lacking such experience, 
the director who understands and _ be- 
lieves in the creative approach can use 
it in high school tryouts. 

Some of its possibilities and values 
were realized with a cast of senior and 
junior high school and university stu- 
dents in Tom Sawyer’s Treasure Hunt— 
produced by the University of Washing- 
ton and sponsored by Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams. In this on-the-scene account we 
share in part our own experience with 
the creative dramatics method of casting. 

* &*¢ &@ & @ 

Nothing unusual about the announce- 

ment of tryouts except the one line: ALL 
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Agnes Haaga gives last minute instructions on the technique of 
managing a parasol for a scene in Tom Sawyer’s Treasure Hunt.’ 





than preparation of a production for an 
audience. 

Creative dramatics and formal drama 
are not two worlds apart. The former, 
aside from being a joyous and meaning- 
ful activity in itself, can be used as a 
stepping stone to the latter. 

The approach is neither new nor 


unique. Children’s theatre directors, no- — 
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WHO ARE INTERESTED MUST BE 
PRESENT AT 3:30. And all appear— 
thirty-seven strong—their steps and spirits 
keeping pace with the gay music of 
Jerome Kern’s Mark Twain Suite. The 
“give *°em something to do” technique 
employed by many a successful hostess 


°*“T Teach Creative Dramatics,” May, 1951 issue of 
DRAMATICS. 


is used to dispel any tenseness untouched 
by the music. Information slips have to 
be filled out; chairs moved into an in- 
formal semi-circle. And then we are 
ready to begin! 

Even equipped with a play suitable 
for a prospective cast, the director of a 
formal production is faced with the same 
situation that confronts the leader of in- 
formal dramatics . . . “Here is the ma- 
terial—here are my players. How can I 
bring the two together so the playing 
will be real; so the players will be en- 


Tom and Huck Finn discuss how to cure 
warts with Huck’s dead cat in this scene 
from Tom Sawyer’s Treasure Hunt.* 





thusiastic; so they will absorb into their 
beings the very soul of the story—and 
in the case of formal drama—so they can 
share it effectively with others?” 

Here motivation enters the picture. All 
motivation in a sense is natural in that 
the understanding of the material already 
ies within the player. It is, as Bronson 
Alcott said of good teaching, “the pro- 
vess in which all those concerned are en- 
gaged in recollecting what in some sense 
they already know.” It is “a sharing of 
mind with mind.” Transferred to drama, 
it demands sharing the heart of the story 
with the heart of the players so that the 
boy playing Tom and the girl playing 
Becky become one with them and are 
able to lose themselves in the characters 
only to find themselves as we hope our 
future audiences will likewise do. 

If there is one thing we all share in 
common with Tom and his friends, it is 
the love and desire and need for adven- 
ture; and realistically enough this yearn- 
ing, if obeyed, often leads us into as 
problematic situations as Twain’s charac- 
ters find themselves. 

“What is your idea of—” and the di- 
rector writes one word on the black- 
board—“adventure.” Barriers come tum- 
bling down more quickly if the director 
shares an idea of her own. It may be a 
recently realized desire to climb a cer- 
tain mountain peak and the harrowing 
though humorous difficulties involved. It 
may be a dream indulged in at the age 


of ten. (Continued on page 30) 
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LIGHTS: 


Tita IS the story of a highly success- 


ful community project in which 


Thespian Troupe 808, Tilghman, 


High School, Paducah, Kentucky, was 
privileged to play a vital role. In the 
spring of 1954 the McCracken County 
Tuberculosis Association under the lead- 
ership of Executive Secretary Jerry Bag- 
ley, and with the support of several pub- 
lic spirited business and professional peo- 
ple of the city, decided to produce an am- 
ateur movie. Jack Bray, now an ardent 
amateur and formerly a professional pho- 
tographer, consented to lend his excellent 
equipment and to give his services to 
make the movie. John Polk, of Radio Sta- 
tion WKYB, agreed to dub in the sound; 
and, I, the sponsor of Thespian Troupe 
808, to write the script and to direct. 
The purpose of the movie is to educate 
the general public about the disease, 
which is still a critical health problem 
in the state of Kentucky. The theme of 
the movie is Tuberculosis Can Be Cured. 
Points which the T. B. Association and 
the medical advisors agreed should be 
stressed include: The importance of early 
detection to insure a cure and to prevent 
the spread of the disease; and the need 
for chest x-rays because of the lack of 
obvious symptoms at the onset of the 
illness. A secondary aim is to familiar- 
ize the public, among whom are potential 


CAMERA: 





by MRS. HENRY A. RICHESON 
real life story of a seventeen year old 
girl stricken with the disease and forced 
to drop out of school in her senior year, 
who after nine months in the senitorium 
at Madisonville, was able to return to 
school in the fall of 1953 and to be grad- 
uated from Tilghman High School the 
following spring. About two weeks of 
research and writing were required to 
produce a workable script, which con- 
sists of three sequences. We called our 
movie, Cornered Killer. 

Sequence A, the introduction, includes 
twenty-one scenes; sequence b, the body 
of the story, fifty-one scenes; and the 
concluding sequence C, five scenes. Se- 
quence A opens with the narrator telling 
of the high incidence of T. B. cases, lack 
of knowledge of effective methods of 
treatment and of hospital facilities a half 
century ago, and ends with the thought 
that even today T. B. knows no barriers 
of age, sex or occupations. As the nar- 
rator speaks, flashbacks tell his story 
visually. The following are some of the 
scenes used in Sequence A. 

A golden haired little girl lies dying 
of the disease contracted from her tuber- 
cular father. For this set we used a bed- 
yoom furnished in early American pine 
«nd by the simple expedient of covering 
a radiator and an air conditioning unit 
with screens, we had an authentic set. 





The Doctor’s news is not good in this scene from Cornered Killer, 
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the Public Health movie in which Troupe 808 played a major part. 





patients, with the excellent facilities 
available at the State Sanitorium in 
Madisonville, Kentucky. A third motive 
is to increase public interest and support 
in the entire prevention, detection, cure 
and rehabilitation program of the Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

The idea for the story through which 
these points were to be made was the 


Marcu, 1955 


Costumes for mother and child were 
reasonably accurate; those of the father 
and the doctor, only suggestions of the 
period. A later scene shows a wind swept 
corner of a country grave-yard and a 
small procession of men and women in 
early nineteenth century costumes bear- 
ing a child’s casket. For these scenes we 
were able to borrow a real antique 


child’s casket from a local funeral home. 
Other flashbacks include a man plowing 
a hillside, the horses framed against the 
sky; a close-up of the plow turning the 
sod; ladies walking toward a columned 
mansion; an old man walking slowly 
toward a park bench; and children play- 
ing on a merry-go-round. Sequence A 
ends with shots of several different oc- 
cupations, the last of which is a group 
of students going up the walk and steps 





Graduate Thespians Pat Williams and 
Jimmy Green in a dramatic scene from 
Cornered Killer. 








of Tilghman High School. The camera 
pans to a close-up of our protagonist, 
whom we named Jane, and her boy 
friend, Tom. 

Early scenes in Sequence B of Jane 
working after school at a variety store, 
helping her mother with the house work, 
studying late at night and going dancing 
with her sweetheart establish the fact 
that lack of rest is a factor in suscepti- 
bility to tuberculosis. The dance scene 
proved to be very colorful and pleasing. 
A nice touch of love interest is furnished 
in the scenes of Jane and Tom leaving 
for and returning from the dance. These 
scenes were shot about eight at night 
just outside “Jane's house.” We got a 
very good moonlight effect by lighting 
the actors from above and from one side 
only. For the goodnight kiss scene, we 
got an effective silhouette by letting 
most of the light come from the living 
room behind the couple. For this scene 
we dressed Jane in white and had all 
other girls in the dance scene wear 
colors. 

For dramatic contrast we moved rapid- 
ly from these scenes to a series of shots 
which tell that Jane is a victim of T. B. 
and must drop out of school and go to 
a sanitorium for a long period of treat- 
ment. A doctor carefully checked lines 
and action of the medical examination 
and x-ray scenes for authenticity. These 
scenes were shot. in two offices in the 
McCracken County Health Center. We 


(Continued on page 29) 








A Sponsot 
Goes CVisiting 


by LUCILLE LEE 


teacher have the opportunity and 

the financial means of enjoying a 
year of study and travel. Now thanks to 
the Ford Foundation and the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, such op- 
portunities are being made available to 
many high-school teachers in the form 
of one-year fellowships. It was with great 
joy, indeed, that on March 18, 1953, I 
received notification that my application 
for such a fellowship had been approved 
by both the local and national commit- 
tees for the school year 1953-54. I shall 
never be able to adequately express my 
gratitude to the Ford Foundation for the 
most interesting and rewarding year of 
my life. 

From March on, all my thinking and 
planning revolved about “this fall and 
next year.” What should I do? Where 
should I go? What would do the most 
toward making me a better teacher, of 
greater use to my school and community? 
Finally I decided that because I was a 
Latin teacher by profession and a dra- 
matics coach “by accident,” it would be 
particularly valuable for me to visit 
schools with well-established dramatics 
departments and to observe their class 


er TOO seldom does a classroom 
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work, organization, and activities. In ad- 
dition, I wished to enroll at some uni- 
versity for intensive study in its depart- 
ment of drama. And thus my year was 
spent—four months in travel and obser- 
vation, six months at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. 

The next problem was to select the 
high schools. Here Leon C. Miller, exec- 
utive secretary of the National Thespian 
Society, very kindly came to my assist- 
ance by supplying a list of schools with 
Thespian troupes located on or near the 
route I wished to follow. During the first 
four months I visited thirty-two schools, 
twenty of which had Thespian societies. 
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Photo: Dunlap-Turney, Glendale 


Miss Lee was impressed by the “’remarkably professional presentation” 
of The Imaginary Invalid by Troupe 812, Glendale, Calif., Sr. H. S., 
Marion Underwood, Sponsor. 


To Mr. Miller and to all the sponsors 
and dramatics teachers who so gracious- 
ly permitted me to attend their classes, 
rehearsals, and performances, my sincere 
thanks. It was not only a very great 
pleasure to meet each one, but from each 
I received many helpful ideas for my own 
classes and troupe activities. 

Now that Mr. Miller has asked me to 
summarize some of these experiences in 
Thespian schools for Dramatics, I have 
been enjoying again the happy moments 
I spent in them. However, since it would 
be impossible in an article of this length 
to mention each school and its activities 
separately, it seems best to summarize 
the work of the troupes in general and 
then to share with you those projects 
which were unique in certain schools and 
might prove of interest to other groups. 

The class work dealt with pantomime, 
speech, interpretation, play production, 
radio workshops as at Arsenal Technical 
High School (Indianapolis), make-up, 
history, and techniques of theatre, et 
cetera. In a very interesting class at Rose- 
dale High (Kansas City, Kansas) Miss 
Youman was demonstrating the effect of 
stage lights on different colored mate- 
rials. Another unusual class was one at 
Garfield High (Los Angeles) where Mrs. 
Dillon’s students were presenting original 
improvisations to music. These boys and 
girls were not pretending to be singers 
or musicians, but were developing mood 
pantomimes in keeping with the music of 
the records they had selected. 

Most schools had both a dramatics 
club and a Thespian troupe. The former 
was either open to all who were inter- 
ested, or the members were chosen by 
try-outs. The clubs ranged in size from 
two-hundred at Wyandotte High (Kan- 
sas City, Kansas) to twenty-five or thirty 
in smaller schools. Troupe meetings 
were held once or twice a month as 
social or activity groups with carefully 
planned programs of pantomimes, mono- 
logues, games, speakers, play readings. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TICS : 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


AND THERE SHALL BE LIGHT... Cosdtrod 


NYONE WHO has taken the op- 
A portunity to visit the Corning 
Glass Works’ display center in 
Corning, New York, is so impressed that 
he usually gives oral expression to his 
innermost thoughts right then and there. 
And this is indeed understandable when 
one realizes what a fine and vast array 
of glass art-work has been assembled 
and displayed. But one may wonder, if 
he cares about such things, how many 
of those who are in such rapture realize 
just why the exhibit was so forceful. For 
a lay spectator, so pointed a question 
would undoubtedly take all of the fun 
out of the viewing, to say nothing of 
the fact that he probably wouldn't be 
able to analyze his reactions anyway. But 
for those who profess that the world of 
the theatre embraces the arts had better 
take another look. If the lighting sys- 
tems that one sees on the high school 
stages throughout this land are prima- 
facie evidence of the practical knowledge 
of most engineers and contractors, then 
you will need to know a great many 
answers because they surely do not. 


The secret at Corning, according to the 
architect, is the use of light. As a visitor 
walks from one display room into an- 
other, he walks from one kind of light 
into another. The key is the dramatic 
handling of the light, which according to 
the experts, was handed down from the 
Egyptians. The Egyptians, say those who 
know, have never been improved on in 
this department. For instance, the an- 
cient architect of a temple at Luxor fash- 
ioned his structure so that one begins by 
walking down between a double row of 
lions with intermittent patches of light. 
At the end of this corridor one finds 
himself out in a courtyard flooded by 
a blinding Egyptian sun. From here you 
enter a hall, which is surrounded by mas- 
sive pillars, with only a faint light shift- 
ing down from its windows. Once more 
the spectator is plunged into another 
courtyard of harsh sunlight. From here 
one moves into a shut-in passageway, 
which grows narrower and darker, until 
suddenly he is there, at the climax of 
the architect’s creation. He is in a pitch- 
black room with one minute shaft of 
light, like a spotlight, streaking through 
a six-inch hole in the granite ceiling and 
picking up the climax, the figure of the 
Cat God. 


Now the purpose of this illustration is 
not to throw suspicion on the writer as 
a possible tool of a travel agency, but 
rather to set down an example of dra- 
matic lighting at its best. Here we find 
the purpose of all good lighting tech- 
nique exemplified. The difference in the 
amount of light on the objects gave them 
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by ROBERT W. ENSLEY 


composition, as well as did the different 
sources of the light. Who hasn't had 
the experience of noticing the fundamen- 
tal difference with accompanying feelings 
of objects viewed in the moonlight and at 
high noon the next day? Another factor 
in the temple was the change of mood 
one must feel as he walks from one hall 
or passageway to another. And what 
teacher can't tell you how a darkening 
of the skies brings a change in the class- 
room? In the third place, the temple 
demonstrated the principle of visibility. 
When the architect wanted you to see 
everything and be dazzled at the same 
time, he put you out into the courtyard 
with flooded light; and when he wanted 
to focus your attention, he concentrated 
his light source on one object, and made 
sure you saw nothing else. 

Without belaboring the point too 
much, there is one other thing we might 





lighting equipment is how flexible and 
how adaptable it is. 

Since most of us inherit more general 
lighting than required—footlights and 
overhead border lights fall in this cate- 
gory—our first task is to work toward 
building up specifle lighting equipment. 
This can only be done over a period of 
years so that its cost is not too burden- 
some on any one years budget. Any 
lighting fixture store can give you, or 
get for you, spotlight bulbs of the type 
used in window displays at all important 
stores. And these same bulbs now can 
be had with color frames or colored 
glass rondels that make effective light- 
ing within your grasp and means. The 
important thing is that you may have to 
rig up a display of these bulbs to prove 
to the skeptical that you are not trying 
to follow a fad in lighting but are trying 
to make lighting meaningful. Take an 
object of beauty, of your opponents’ 
choosing, and give a demonstration of 
what lighting can really do. Start out 
by giving it the floodlight treatment. 
Demonstrate the type of lighting that 
one gets so frequently, where there is 
nothing but general lighting; where every 





In such a play as Arsenic and 
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spotlighting to give the desired effects of eerieness. 





notice. That the only major contribution 
that modern man has made in the use 
of light is in his ability to control it. 
Which brings me to the topic at hand. 
If there is one thing that the director 
of plays should unite on, it is to war 
unceasingly against obsolete lighting 
equipment. But please note that the 
age of the equipment does not determine 
how obsolete it is. Within one lighted 
cigars time from this college is a brand 
new high school building that was dedi- 
cated in October, and of course they had 
brand new lighting equipment. And the 
entire system is obsolete. There was not 
one dimmer nor one spotlight in the 
specifications. The true test of all stage 


character on the stage is given equal 
focus; where the scenery shows up on 
a par with the characters. Then by a 
process of spotlighting show how the 
mood, composition, texture, and focus 
can be changed by the number of spot- 
lights, or by the angle of the projection, 
or by the color in the light. If your 
severest critic will not admit seeing any 
difference, either he is color blind or his 
appreciation of art principles is zero. 
The companion piece in the control of 
light is a method of dimming all avail- 
able units. Dimmers, to the uninitiated, 
seem like a waste of money and they are 
expensive. The first objection isn’t worthy 
(Continued on page 27) 








HISTORY OF THEATRE 


Nineteenth 
Century 
England 


by ARTHUR H. BALLET 


NGLISH cultural prosperity, which 

began with the reign of Elizabeth 
I, reached its final stages under 
another queen, Victoria (1837-1901). 
Strait-laced and even prudish, Victorian 
society wanted—and got—its art in care- 
fully wrapped packages far removed in 
form and in content from what its grand- 
parents in the Restoration had enjoyed. 
If the era was hardly “golden” in the 
theatre, this was not too surprising. The 
written drama consisted largely of a 
continuation of the simpering “tearful 
comedy” and the growth of the righteous 
melodrama, which of course were both 
taken seriously. The age produced only 
one really major playwright—and he ap- 
peared on the scene only late in the 
century. It was in fact an age not of 
dramatists but of actors. 

Of these actors who dominated the 
English theatre, the forefather was the 
widely-acclaimed David Garrick (1717- 
1779). An astute businessman as well as 
an outstanding actor, Garrick assembled 
about himself a brilliant company of 
performers in an age when most often 
the star paid little heed to those with 
whom he played. Contrary to what was 
then theatrical custom, Garrick carefully 
rehearsed his plays, giving them detailed 
attention and authenticity. He was much 
more than merely a performer; he was 
one of the first truly important actor-man- 
agers of the theatre, serving as star, pro- 
ducer, and director as well as trainer 
and teacher. Today, Garrick is best re- 
membered as the great reviver of 
Shakespearean dramas. In the years that 
followed the Age of Elizabeth, Shakes- 
peare had fallen into serious disrepute, 
having been hacked, re-written, and 
butchered by numerous actors until hard- 
ly a vestige of the original was left. Gar- 
rick recognized and restored the original 
magnificence of The Bard’s dramas, pro- 
ducing in all some twenty-four Shakes- 
pearean plays. 

Although the tradition of acting fami- 
lies was not altogether new to the thea- 
tre, if one remembers the commedia dell 
‘arte troupes, Nineteenth Century Eng- 
land seems to have fostered an uncom- 
monly large number of such families. 
Perhaps best remembered are the Kem- 
bles. Sarah Kemble Siddons (1755- 
1831) and her brother John Philip Kem- 
ble (1757-1823) brought considerable 
glory to the already enshrined family 
name; Sarah’s acting and John’s manage- 
ment of Drury Lane were in the best tra- 
ditions of the profession. But it remained 
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A Workshop production of School for Scandal, Dr. Frank M. Whiting, 
Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Pint eet ARE once again under way for the bi-annual University of Minnesota 
High School Theatre Workshop. But this year there will be an important difference. 
Not only will a full-day, five week program be offered for high school students and teachers 
interested in the drama, but a parallel program will be inaugurated for those primarily con- 
cerned with speech activities. 

As in past years, the Theatre Workshop for high school students will begin each week- 
day morning with lecture-discussions devoted to the history of the theatre and to major 
playwrights. Following this more academic session will be small classes devoted to general 
acting problems, stage diction and deportment, individual and group acting projects, and 
problems of production in the high school. These morning activities will be under the 
direction of Arthur H. Ballet, author of the series of articles on theatre history that have been 
appearing in our magazine. 

Afternoons will be devoted to rehearsals. Each student will be cast in two productions. 
One is a major University Theatre Summer Session play. Following the pattern of producing 
great theatre classics with high school students in such plays as Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and The School for Scandal, the play this year will be The Admirable Crichton, under the 
direction of Frank M. Whiting, Director of the University Theatre and well-known author of 
An Introduction to the Theatre. The other play in which students will participate will be 
one of a series of one-act plays and cuttings from full-length plays under the direction of active 
high school teachers enrolled in the Stage Direction class. 

The program will be rounded out by a series of excursions and guest speakers. Back- 
stage visits to television studios and Twin Cities’ theatres are planned. 

A similar program for high school teachers of drama is to be offered with selection of 
courses including oral interpretation, history of the theatre, technical courses in theatre pro- 
duction, direction, and acting. 

Further information and details may be obtained by writing as early as possible to the 
Educational Director, University of Minnesota Theatre, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. The 
number of students who apply for the Workshop has always exceeded the number who can 
be accepted. In accordance with the concept of keeping the classes small and the individual 
attention to each student at a maximum, the Workshop is limited to 25 high school stu- 
dents. Only applications from sophomores, juniors, and seniors in high school this year will 
be accepted. 








for another actor to sweep the laurels 
to himself. Edmund Kean (1787-1833) 
was one of those rare actors who truly 
fit the stereotype of stormy temperament 
and brilliant performances coupled with 
an erratic personality. For most actors, 
overnight stardom is at best a misty 
dream, but for Edmund Kean it was a 
reality. A small, thin man, Kean was 
a true, emotional genius, who, overnight 
on January 26, 1814, blazed to fame and 
acting immortality in a single perform- 
ance when he electrified audiences in his 
first appearance in a major role in Lon- 
don as Shylock. More important, he was 
able to maintain this tremendous emo- 
tional vitality and sweep on to a series 
of great Shakespearean performances 
seldom if ever equalled in the theatre. 
Unfortunately—and again the horrid 
stereotype was born out—Kean drank too 
much and too often was unable to con- 


trol the very emotionality which had 


made him great and which had revolu- 
tionized the acting profession. But, un- 
der the right conditions, Kean’s perform- 
ances were glorious and unforgettable 
for all who saw them. 

As in the rest of Europe, Romanticism 
had a profound impact upon English 
literature. Many of the poets of Roman- 
ticism turned their hands to writing 
dramas; unfortunately, most of these ma- 
jor English writers produced “closet 
dramas” rather than plays for actual per- 
formances on the stage. But some of 
them wrote poetic dramas worthy of per- 
formance. George Gordon, Lord Byron 
(1788-1824) gave the theatre Manfred 
(1817), while Percy Byshelley (1792- 
1822) wrote the exciting play, The Cenci 
(1820). John Masefield and Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, as well as Robert Browning 
all wrote plays with some success. But 
it remained for a non-poet to write the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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E WERE enjoying ice cream and 

cake refreshments after the first 

fall méeting of our Radio Guild, 
when one of the Guild’s most avid pro- 
moters, a senior named Suzanne, came 
over. 

“What are we going to do to keep 
debaters interested in radio after the de- 
bate team starts practicing next week?” 
she asked. Alan, a tall blond fellow who 
had just been cast in the lead for the 
school play, overheard Suzanne. He 
remarked, 

“I’m wondering myself how I’m going 
to keep up some connection with Radio 
during rehearsals for the play. Itll be 
tough!” 

Informally, we re-convened our meet- 
ing to kick these problems around. It 
appeared that a number of our most ac- 
tive radio people were concerned about 
losing touch. Now that radio and speech 
training had helped them develop poise 
and confidence in expressing themselves, 
they were in great demand as leaders in 
a host of other activities. 

In typical Guild fashion, we appointed 
a committee to look into ways and means 
of keeping these people active, even 
while devoting most of their time to 
other activities. 

Also in typical Guild fashion, the next 
afternoon found the committee, after the 
sign-off of our daily show, in a booth at 
the campus hangout. Over Cokes and 
coffees we wracked our brains thinking 
of what could be done. The most ener- 
getic schemer that day was Marianne, 
who had recently been appointed to the 
Assembly Board. 

“Isn't there a program Radio could do 
together with other branches of the 
Speech Department like drama and de- 
bate?” she asked. “There’s an open as- 
sembly date two weeks from tomorrow.” 

We all readily agreed that it would 
be fine public relations, as well as a 
means of increasing cooperation between 
various sections of the Speech Depart- 
ment. 

“What we ought to do,” remarked 
Tom, the chairman, “is stage an assembly 
program that debate and drama can per- 
form and that we can seem to be pro- 
ducing for radio.” 

“Why not actually produce and record 
it for radio?” someone asked. There were 
no objections, so we decided to take on 
the assembly program. We would try to 
weld together the contributions of de- 
bate, dramatics, and radio so that we 
might show interrelation of these fields. 
We even ventured to hope that we might 
inspire wider student participation in all 
speech activities so that the load would 
not have to be so heavy on a few ex- 
ceptional students. One of the commit- 
tee members, recalling something she 
had written for a term paper in drama, 
asked: ' 

“If we staged our assembly like a 
play, where would be the most dramatic 
place for an argument or debate to occur 
in real life?” Joe, a fellow of few words 
and droll humor, answered her by tap- 
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ping his Coke bottle on the table and 
intoning in mock-serious voice: 

“Court will now come to order . . . pro- 
ceed with prosecution!” We all had to 
laugh, although we recognized that Joe 
had put his finger on just the place to 
lay the scene of our “drama.” 

Two weeks later the assembly pro- 
gram came due. As students filled up 
the auditorium, our student radio di- 
rector stood at one side of the stage, 
wearing earphones and holding an out- 
line for the program. The stage was set 
as a courtroom, and drama students were 
operating the lights and curtain. The 
director cued the student engineer in 
the orchestra pit to start the tape re- 
corder. A moment later, Alan, costumed 
as an Old English bailiff and wearing a 
long comic wig, crossed the stage ring- 
ing a bell. 

“Hear ye ... hear ye!” he called out 
above the hubbub of the settling audi- 
ence, “Silence in the court! ‘School Court 


ORIGINAL RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented. Naturally, a couple of stu- 
dents were disqualified for prejudice, but 
the jury was impaneled with little delay, 
and both sides began their arguments. 
By observing legal and parliamentary 
procedures, we tried to give the audi- 
ence an introduction to these branches 
of speech education, as well as to re- 
sponsible citizenship. We tried to show 
that argument, when it is conducted 
according to rules of fair play and pro- 
tects the rights of one’s opponents, is a 
highly civilized and necessary practice 
in a democracy. 

The arguments were presented in the 
following way. Alternately, speakers for 
the Affirmative and speakers for the 
Negative spoke for three minutes each. 
After each opposing pair had spoken, 
one minute of rebuttal was permitted 
for members of the debating group and 
for the Judge to ask qualifying ques- 
tions. In all, six speakers were heard, 
three on each side. 


SCHOOL COURT OF THE AIR 


of the Air’ will come to order. All rise 
and sing Alma Mater for the entrance 
of His Honor, the Judge!” 

The school organist picked un his cue, 
and the student body sang with vigor a 
verse of the school song, as the Chairman 
of our Speech Department—wearing a 
black robe, on loan from the choir di- 
rector—made a courtly entrance and 
seated himself on the bench. 

The courtroom scenery for our show 
had been left over from the production, 
a few years back, of The Night of Jan- 
uary 16th. 

After the opening formalities, the 
bailiff declaimed the topic for debate 
in “School Court of the Air”: 

“Resolved, That secret social societies 
should be abolished at our school.” A 
murmur ran through the audience, mak- 
ing us realize we had touched a nerve, 
chosen a subject of interest. 

Next, as the Judge introduced the six 
debaters, the court stenographer-time- 
keeper, and the radio director, our stu- 
dent announcer—speaking intimately into 
a hand mike to make his voice stand 
out on the tape above the background 
activity—made an introduction for the 
radio audience. 

Briefly, the Judge instructed repre- 
sentatives of the two sides to begin ex- 
amining jury candidates, chosen from 
the student body. Jury requirements 
were similar to those of a real court 
of law. Each juror had to be impartial 
and agree to render a verdict upon the 
resolution as stated and the arguments 
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Timing for the debaters, as well as for 
the radio recording, was handled by the 
stenographer-timekeeper, who enforced 
closure on the speakers and kept the 
radio director posted on elapsed time. 

When the last speaker had finished his 
case, we had used only 22 of the 30 
minutes in the program. The Judge then 
honored five minutes of questions from 
the student body. Needless to say, after 
a vigorous development of both sides, 
more students wanted to ask questions 
than time would permit. To give every- 
one a chance to be heard, we held a sec- 
ond question period after the recording 
was completed. In so doing, we were 
able to taper off the end of the show 
with a smooth sign off. 

During the question period, the stu- 
dent announcer—carrying a hand mike 
on a long cable—went through the audi- 
ence, covering all corners of the house. 
In placing a question before the house, 
each student had to identify himself by 
name and class and state to whom he 
directed his question. 

The open-question period is an im- 
portant part of this type of program. 
In a sense, audience questions represent 
the participation of the radio audience, 
as well as the audience in the hall. If 
a part of either audience is unable to 
hear the question, or if it has to be re- 
peated several times, the stimulating ef- 
fect of public rebuttal is negated. 

Speaking of questions, our debaters 
acquitted themselves brilliantly. They 

(Continued on page 25) 
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TROUPING CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


ROUPING is becoming an increas- 
ingly important part of high-school 
children’s theatre. Obviously, in 
working on the closely knit schedules 
that are necessary in our high schools 
across the nation, any addition or devia- 
tion from the established routine of the 
school produces problems. Consequently, 
it is important to analyze the problems 
of any such activity in relation to the 
values inherent in the program. Four of 
our Thespian sponsors in different sec- 
tions of the country have given us just 
such an evaluation. In each case, they 
have cited problems, but also in each 
case, they have emphasized values that 
would seem to compensate more than 
adequately for the effort in coping with 
the problems. 


TROUPING DEVELOPS STUDENT 
RESPONSIBILITY AND INITIATIVE 


Sister M. Theodata of Aquinas High 
School, La Crosse, Wisconsin, (Troupe 
32) after three years of trouping, says, 
“Probably the first and most important 
lesson the Aquinas Troubadours learned 
from their trouping is that there is no 
age limit for the reception of a well- 
written script, coupled with artistic act- 
ing, and imaginative settings. Children’s 
theatre is not childish; it is childlike and 
appeals to the eternal child not only in 
youngsters and their parents but also to 
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Aquinas Troubadours ready to troupe with their crew-built trailer, 
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Troupe 32, Aquinas H. S., LaCrosse, Wisc., Sr. M. Theodata, Sponsor. 





inmates of the Home of the Aged. Our 
audiences range in age from two to 
eighty-two. 

“From the beginning to the completion 
of any production, great responsibility 
rests upon the managers of the different 
units. From time to time this procedure 
may become nerve-racking; nevertheless, 
the invaluable training given the stu- 
dents to shoulder responsibility and to 
learn how to work smoothly and effi- 
ciently as a group is far more important 
than any classroom work. 

“Actors are members of one of Aquinas’ 
three drama classes who sponsor chil- 
dren’s theatre as their major project of 
the year. From this class a student man- 
ager is appointed who is responsible for 
the production, under the director. Like- 
wise, a business manager is appointed. 
It is his duty to schedule performances 


and to take care of publicity, programs, 
tickets, ushers, and trouping transporta- 
tion. And, while the class handles the 
historical research of costuming and 
make-up, there are standing organiza- 
tions of designers, stagehands, electri- 
cians, sound-effect men, costumers, and 
make-up artists. The managers of each 
group assign tasks to students for troup- 
ing who have shown the most interest 
throughout rehearsals. The major part 
of efficient and successful trouping de- 
pends upon the organizational ability and 
foresight of the managers.” 

Sister Theodata stresses the fact that 
operation on a low budget and economi- 
cal practices are important elements in 
successful trouping, and she gives much 
credit to Aquinas’ resourceful stage crew 
for their work in this area. They operate 
in an old two-story stone carriage and 
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Fascinated audience in overcrowded auditorium inspires trouping of Troupe 307, Wilmington, De 
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The recent death of Charlotte B. Chorpenning has thrown her work into 
new perspective. Her teachings, her plays, her philosophies have influenced 
every producer of plays for children in this country, and many abroad. For 
years to come, we shall all be feeling her full impact. 


Her one text-book is therefore especially valuable to us now. Only in the 
last year of her life did she finish it. It is a summary of her fertile years in 
writing and producing plays for children. 


We respectfully call your attention to this fine book, written by a woman 
of great heart, of great mind, and withal of great humility. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
$3.50 per copy 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


It was her creed. 








horse barn which is warmed by a blower 
devised in connection with a donated 
stove. They salvage lumber from razed 
structures and have improvised a power 
saw by attaching a carbon tipped saw 
to an old washing-machine motor. They 
design sets so that both sides may be 
used, and contrive to have all movable 
props, platforms, and other equipment 
serve as costume packing cases and prop 
holders. For the transportation of their 
scenery, this resourceful group construct- 
ed a trailer for the negligible outlay of 
26 dollars. 

In order to reach as many children as 
possible in the trouping project, this 
group has arranged with a co-operative 
publisher to perform on a _ percentage 
basis, thus keeping royalty charges with- 
in bounds while bringing children’s plays 
to an increasing number of children. 

Sister Theodata declares, “There is no 
audience more critical than a group of 
children, and yet there is no more ap- 
preciative group if they witness an in- 
teresting, entertaining, and fast-moving 
production.” She further insists, “If you 
have not attempted trouping with chil- 
dren’s theatre, you have not lived. Try 
it. You'll love it!” 

TROUPING TO MANY SMALL 
GROUPS BRINGS CHILDREN 
CLOSE TO LIVE THEATRE 

Mabel Wright Henry of Wilmington, 
Delaware, High School (Troupe 307), 
tells how, after many years of children’s 
theatre in her school, last year her group 
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trouped Puss in Boots to fourteen chil- 
dren’s audiences of 350 to 500 each. 
While the trouping project had been a 
long-cherished dream of Wilmington 
Thespians, it was necessitated last year 
because the audiences had outgrown the 
allotted two Saturday performances in 
the high-school auditorium. Twenty-three 
hundred youngsters obviously could not 
be handled in an auditorium seating 850 
—even in two performances. Further- 
more, the elementary teachers and prin- 
cipals felt that children’s theatre was of 
such value that it should be given on in- 
school time in the children’s own audi- 
toriums, which were smaller, and where 
they could be nearer the stage and feel 
more directly the contact with live actors. 


Mrs. Henry reminds us that there are 
various problems for the high school 
producers in such a program. One of 
these problems (which all teachers will 
recognize ) is that of taking student actors 
and technicians out of classes for four 
days. She indicates that this problem was 
partially solved by the responsibility as- 
sumed by students in getting assignments 
ahead of time, and completing these as- 
signments at home and between trouping 
duties. In this connection Mrs. Henry 
pays tribute not only to a co-operative 
faculty but also to an aaa and 
interested principal, who both took many 
of the problems on his “broad shoulders” 
and showed such a keen interest in the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE PERFECT ALIBI 
York Community High School. Elmhurst, Ill. 


INCE OUR SCHOOL presents four 

major productions a year, we try to 
present a varied program. We like to 
produce a mystery play occasionally; 
however, good ones are difficult to find. 
We chose The Perfect Alibi by A. A. 
Milne, unusual in that it has the crime 
committed before the audience and poses 
the problem of showing how the people 
of the play solve the crime. 

Mr. Ludgrove, a retired English bach- 
elor, is killed by two of his house guests. 
Each of the two assassins has a prepared 
alibi, and after a careful examination 
Ludgrove’s death seems to be suicide. 
Susan Cunningham, his ward who has 
spent her time in reading mystery stories, 
becomes suspicious and with the help 
of Jimmy, a nephew, is able to incrimi- 
nate the men. 

As for production problems, there are 
very few. Several of the lines were cut, 
because of the situation, but most of the 
cuttings were made to bring the play 
up-to-date. Act II which has to do with 
the investigation, has many long speeches 
by the sergeant. Some of these were 
left out without interfering with the 
story. 

Perhaps some problems arise in that 
the roles are of older people; neverthe- 
less, they offer an excellent opportunity 
for characterization. Since there are only 
three women, these parts were double 
cast. All characters are English and 
must use an accent. 

The staging of the play is very simple. 
The entire action takes place in Arthur 
Ludgrove’s private sitting-room. The 
window above the window seat should 
be practical, so that the murderers can 
escape by this means. As Arthur Lud- 
grove is shot at close range, a gun was 
fired off stage so that there would be no 
powder burns. All other sound effects 
were recorded on tape. 


The Perfect Alibi is a good choice for 
a mystery play. It is fun, it is inexpensive 
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to produce, and is well-suited for a high 
school group. 


Doris E. WHITE, 
Sponsor, Troupe 94 


GREEN VALLEY 
Phillips High School, Birmingham, Alabama 


EAD, ALIVE, educated, illiterate— 
take your pick. City slickers turned 
into hillbillies, spirits and old time set- 
tlers in a magnificent performance of 
Green Valley. Mammoth strawberries! 
Sunflowers higher than the house! Bean- 
stalks growing before one’s very eyes! 
This was the enchanting setting of Thes- 
pian Troupe 802’s senior play. With the 
livable size cabin and scenery of a realis- 
tic forest in the background, it was not 
hard for the audience to live the parts 
with the characters. 


The spirits, the live ones, and the set- 
tlers vied for honors and it was difficult 
to know who won. Grampaw, an under- 
standing, fun loving soul, kept the spirits 
together that they might lend a helping 
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hand to Eldon, the only living Berry. 
The tractor driver, Tinker Smith, with 
his unexpected utterances and clever 
mannerisms won much applause. Shades 
Stokes and the other displaced settlers 
made a delightful addition to the play. 

The most hilarious character in the 
play was heard but not seen. Keeping 
the audience laughing and waiting in 
vain for her appearance was Minnie, the 
cow, which gave gallons of milk which 
was so rare that those who drank it saw 
people—people who officially stopped 
walking on earth many years before. 

The costumes will long be remember- 
ed. Bonnets, overalls, vests, beards—all 
in evidence. Dippers, buckets, wash pans, 
jugs and a churn added atmosphere to 
the play, an atmosphere already laden 
with rocks and rills, trees, and the Berry 
tradition. 

Believe it, things were not as they 
ought to be. Everything was overgrown 
except the people. 

The sound effects often make or break 
a play; in our case they made it—sounds 
like the blowing up of the dam, the weird 
music as the spirits roamed the valley, 
and the difficulties of the tractor. Too, 
Grampaw kept the sound effects men 
working over time with his true old 
miners spirit and his readiness to shoot 
anyone who got in his way. 

We have reasons to believe that this 
was the most successful play ever pre- 
sented at Phillips and that the memory 
of the awe-invoking Green Valley will 
“haunt” our halls forever. 


Goria JONES, DrucILLA TRAYWICK, 
Reporters, Troupe 802 














Green Valley, Troupe 802, Phillips H. S., Birmingham, Ala., Ottie Huff, Sponsor. 
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HOLLY AND CYPRESS 
Mount St. Mary’s Academy, North Plainfield, 
New Jersey 
¢¢ fT) RAMATIC CLUB members inter- 
ested in participating in the 
Christmas play report to Room 10 at 
3:15 p. m.” This bulletin-board notice 
put the Merry Marionettes into action. 
One hundred strong they flocked to the 
appointed meeting. Thespian members 
form the inner circle of this dramatic 
club, and they quickly outlined plans for 
production: 


The Play: HOLLY AND CYPRESS, two acts 
with an interlude unfolding the 
preparations for a traditional Christ- 
mas Eve in medieval England. 


The Cast: Seven major roles, several minor 
parts, and an entire cast of seventy. 


The Plot: Romance and pathos blending as 
evil is finally conquered in the hap- 
py conclusion. 

Setting, costumes, characterization— 
each presented its own problem. A first 
act setting deep in the forest challenged 
the group. No forest back drop was avail- 
able, but the curtain rose on an ever- 
green forest, the homeroom Christmas 
trees tall and straight against the black 
drop dotted with hand-made stars. (They 
even sparkled!) A cooperative student 
body had gathered tons of greens and 
holly to help set this scene. The major 
problem was creating a Yule log which 
would appear to weigh fifty pounds but 
light enough to be pulled gracefully by 
six small peasant dancers. 


Costumes authentic in style and color 
were the goal of the seamstress members. 
Eager readers searched for details con- 
cerning Robin Hood's clothing, noted 
differences in dress of lords and peas- 
ants, and secured pictures of medieval 
minstrels. Eager hands sewed, fitted, 
ironed, dyed, and even made pointed felt 
shoes for twenty minstrels as scissors 
snapped, threads tangled, and _ pins 
pricked. 

Inexperienced members made debuts 
in major roles. Several men’s parts were 
the usual challenge in an all-girls’ school. 
Eager minds memorized lines and lines; 
eager voices strove for perfect diction; 
eager actresses missed cues, forgot lines, 
misplaced props, but “practice made per- 
fect.” 

Rehearsals were interesting pastime. 
Lords and ladies danced in stately fash- 
ion; gay peasants whirled; carolers shout- 
ed the traditional wassailing song; bit 
players put finishing touches on costumes 
as they waited for a cue. 

Results delighted an audience of 600 
who caught the festive spirit, the real 
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Holly and Cypress, (all-girl cast), Troupe 
1309, Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, N. Plain- 
field, N. J., Sr. Mary Lucia, Sponsor. 











joy of the cast who enjoyed the “behind 
the scenes” action as much as the per- 
formance “before the footlights.” Club 
members gave to the audience what they 
had received during rehearsal—the spirit 
of true joy which comes from unselfish 
giving, the real spirit of Christmas. 


SISTER Mary Lucta, 
Director, Troupe 1309 


HARRIET 
Central Catholic High School, Canton, Ohio 


ig WAS a smash hit on Broadway—it 
was a smash hit at Central Catholic! 
Variety in story and character; elegance 
in costuming; excellence of performance 
by the fifteen boys and girls of the cast; 
distinction in the three settings—all this 
throughout the eight scenes of the three 
acts of Harriet. The Stowes moved from 
Cincinnati, Ohio—the home of the famous 
Beechers with their “. . . more brains, 
more influence, more ministers than any 
other family in America” — to Bruns- 
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Gaee See Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, 


Harriet, Holly and Cypress, The Perfect Alibi, 
Samuel French, Inc., N. Y. C. 











wick, Maine, where Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
brought praise and condemnation from 
a million and more readers in a world 
conscious of the evils of slavery; then 
to Andover, Massachusetts. Here, living 
in opulence, Harriet saw her son, her 
nephew, her friends called to the con- 
flict which was laid at her door. 


The Stowe family, authentically pre- 
sented, delighted two adult audiences. 
Hatty and Eliza came to life in the pride 
of the senior class, the Kennedy twins, 
so alike that they had been officially 
judged the nation’s most identical twins 
of their age group. Without them there 
could have been no Harriet. All char- 
acters revived the 1860's: the bickering 
Beechers welcomed with “Just like us 
at home”; lovingly absent-minded Pro- 
fessor Stowe; Sukey, the slave girl, pa- 
thetic in her misery; Harriet, the laugh- 
ter-loving bride of the opening scene, 
growing through disappointments and 
joys into the woman who became the 
center of comfort and admiration in the 
trials of war. 


The cast became acquainted with the 
play earlier than usual through the 
necessity of preparing a cutting for pres- 
entation in the Thespian Regional Silver 
Jubilee Conference held in Massillon on 
December 5, 1958. 


We worked together, played together, 
prayed together, and rejoiced in the suc- 
cess realized through the unanimous ap- 
preciation of our interpretation of a truly 
challenging drama. Two hundred hours 
of rehearsal—two performances—$1800 
profit—happy memories! 


Mavis BRADSTETTER, 
Secretary, Troupe 580 
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Harriet, Troupe 580, Central Catholic H. S., Canton, Ohio, Sr. M. Beatrice, H.H.M., 
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TIME OUT FOR GINGER 


by Ronald Alexander 


Now Widely Released 
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Interest in this play has been so phenomenal that a synopsis of the plot 
is hardly necessary. Ronald Alexander's family comedy is, as every- 
one knows, the tale of a high school girl who goes out for the football 
team. Brooks Atkinson, writing in the N. Y. Times, called it “fresh, 
warm-hearted and funny .. . the theme of the tomboy who finds her- 
self ditched by her boy friend for conduct unbecoming a girl leads 
into some tender moments at the end. And a comedy that not only 
amuses but moves an audience is irresistible.” 


“TIME OUT FOR GINGER is hilarious, all right, but it is also 
human, warm and touching. Draws as steady a stream of laughs 
as any comedy in years —William Hawkins, N. Y. World-Telegram. 
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of Players purports to being a 
screen biography of Edwin Booth, 
the great American actor. Booth has al- 
ways seemed a natural for dramatic 
presentation. His early life in the mining 
camps of the West, his rise to eminence 
in the theatre, the difficulties occasioned 
by his brother’s assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln, the death of his first wife and 
his eventual leadership in the theatre— 
all of these things are touched upon in 
the film, but there is about it all more 
than a hint of hokum. 
_ Moss Hart has written the screen play 
from Eleanor Ruggles’ excellent biog- 
raphy of the actor. Interspersed through- 
out the film are too many excerpts from 
Shakespeare—Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo 
and Juliet. It is to be regretted that the 
actors in the film bring so little to the 
interpretation of these scenes that they 
serve only to impede the flow of the 
story. The inserts were directed by Eva 
Le Gallienne, and she is seen very briefly 
as the Queen in a snipping from Hamlet. 
Richard Burton brings a pleasant pres- 
ence to the role of Booth. Raymond Mas- 
sey is seen as the father, Junius Brutus 


Booth, and John Derek plays John Wilkes 
Booth. The role of Mary Devlin, Ed- 
win's first wife, is played by Maggie 
McNamara. She does as well as she can 
with a rather turgid role. Philip Dunne 
has directed and produced this Cinema- 
scope film. 


William Perlberg and George Seaton 
have turned in a fine production in the 
filming of James A. Michener’s novel of 
the Korean War, The Bridges at Toko-ri. 
With the co-operation of the United 
States Navy they have captured some 
remarkable sequences aboard an_air- 
craft carrier off the Korean Coast. 


William Holden and Grace Kelly (a 
pair who seem to be carrying off most 
of the recent film awards) are playing 
leading roles in the film. Holden is seen 
as a reserve Navy flying officer who is 
forced to return to the service upon out- 
break of the Korean conflict. Miss Kelly 
plays Holden’s wife, who brings their 
two children to Tokyo so that they can 
be closer together. The third strategic 
role in The Bridges of Toko-ri is filled 
by Frederic March as the commanding 
officer. Mickey Rooney is given an op- 
portunity to portray something other 
than brashness as Mike Forney. Valen- 
tine Davies has written the screen play; 
Mark Robson directed. 


RKO’s The Americano will remind 
many, more than a little, of High Noon. 
Glenn Ford plays a Texan who under- 
takes to deliver a pair of prize bulls to 
a purchaser in Brazil. After considerable 
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OF 
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SPEECH AND THEATRE 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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under the direction of 
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difficulty he arrives in the remote Brazil- 
ian village and discovers that the man 
he seeks has been killed. Of course Sam 
Dent (the role filled by Mr. Ford) be- 
comes involved on the side of justice in 
the range war and right eventually pre- 
vails. Frank Lovejoy plays the villain of 
the piece and the distaff roles are filled 
by Ursula Thiess and Abbe Lane. There 
is just a bit too much bull in The Ameri- 
cano—both qualitative and quantitative. 
The Council of Motion Picture Organi- 
zations has sponsored a Movietone pro- 
duction, This Is Your Army. Produced by 
Edmund Reek, this short film (55 min- 
utes) shows off the latest weapons used 
by our military. All offensive and defen- 
sive techniques adopted by the Army 
since the Korean War are demonstrated. 
It is an effective film, and Jame Altieri 


Neng 





20th Century-Fox Photo 


Richard Burton and Maggie McNamara 
co-star in 20th Century Fox’s Prince of 
Players. 








and Joseph Kenas have written a good 
commentary. Jack Shainndlin contributed 
an accompanying score. 


Young at Heart is a fairly pleasant 
musical though not in a class with the 
current There's No Business like Show 
Business. The Warner Brothers release 
is a much quieter kind of thing with an 
emphasis on romance and comedy. Doris 
Day and Frank Sinatra are allowed 
plenty of opportunity to burst into song 
—old and new. 


The story, briefly, tells of the romance 
that comes to each of the three Tuttle 
sisters (Miss Day, Dorothy Malone and 
Elizabeth Fraser). The girls live with 
their father (Robert Keith) and their 
aunt (Ethel Barrymore). Gig Young, 
Alan Hale, Jr. and Lonny Chapman are 
the men of their hearts but at the finale 
Miss Day throws over Mr. Young and 
elopes with Frankie. This film does not 
call for the kind of job Mr. Sinatra turned 
in for From Here to Eternity, but it does 
give a pleasant role and Sinatra Fans 
(and many others) will have a pleasant 
time. 
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SUMMER or WINTER 


You'll find the BEST selection of plays at BAKER’S 


Right now is the time to plan for your contest festival and your three-act play for spring. 


We've prepared for you a helpful folder containing a list of top-notch one-act plays. These 


plays have particular merit for contest use. Drop a card today and ask for a folder of fes- 


| tival plays. Your copy will be sent by first-class return mail. 





| For a complete listing of the best three-act plays, ask for our basic catalog. 














LIFFORD ODETS first excited 
{ theatregoers with his short play, 
Waiting for Lefty. This work grew 


' out of the taxi-drivers strike in the 30's. 
_ He followed this with Awake and Sing, 


which depicted a domestic situation with 
a Bronx locale—a locale in which the 
author had matured and which he fully 
understood. Odets was able to draw con- 
siderable dramatic material from this 
milieu and—aided by the interpretation 


_ of the Group Theatre—one after another 


of his plays made their mark. Then fol- 


_ lowed a period during which Mr. Odets 
had a succession of failures, and people 
along Broadway opined that the man 
' had written himself out. The plays did 
_ not strike fire. 


In 1950, however, Odets turned out 


The Country Girl, which was both an 
_ artistic and a commercial success. Once 
again, Odets has turned out a hit—The 
_ Flowering Peach, which is on view at 


_ the Belasco Theatre. 


In his new work, 


_ the dramatist is telling the story of Noah 
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and his days on the Ark. He is telling the 
familiar legend in a modern idiom and 
is admirably abetted by the quiet, collo- 
quial style of Menasha Skulnik and Berta 
Gersten. Both of these actors have had 
long experience in the Yiddish Theatre 
and bring exactly the right note and 
temperament to the Old Testament 
characters. 

Odets has directed his own play and 
the settings are by Mordecai Gorelik. 
The supporting cast includes Barbara 
Baxley, Leon Janney (who is remember- 


ed by many as a child film star) and 
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By PAUL MYERS 


Janice Rule. The Flowering Peach is an 
interesting theatre event and is particu- 
larly intriguing that Andre Ober’ Noah 
is being presented week-ends by the 
Broadway Chapel Players. The latter is 
a more conventional telling of the story 
but also one that is most effective. It was 
first presented here in the °30’s with 
Pierre Fresnay in the title role and that 
performance is a memorable one. Visits 
to both the Noah plays offer the theatre- 
goer a chance to compare two settings 
of the theme and two vastly differing 
applications of theatre techniques. 

Gian-Carlo Menottis The Saint of 
Bleecker Street has just been awarded 
the prize of the New York Music Critics’ 
Circle as the best new opera of the year. 
Menotti has been represented in the 
theatre by The Medium and The Consul 
—among other works—and he has elicited 
much enthusiasm. The Saint is set in 
the Italian section of New York’s Green- 
wich Village and tells of a religious mys- 
tical experience. 


Unlike some works in the operatic 
form, Menotti’s creations require the cast 
to have both musical and acting ability. 
Those Thespians who saw The Medium 
will remember how effective the title 





role is and how much it required from 
the actress-singer who interpreted it. In 
the case of the new opus, we are fortu- 
nate that David Poleri and Gloria Lane 
were available—as well as the other mem- 
bers of the cast. Menotti has directed and 
Lincoln Kirstein has supervised the 
visual facet of the production, which is 
being presented by Chandler Cowles. 


Truman Capote seems to be appre- 
ciated only by a few, and his new work, 
I fear, will not enlarge this following. 
House of Flowers, currently on view at 
the Alvin Theatre, is set on an island in 
the British West Indies. Harold Arlen 
has contributed the score and the cast 
includes Pearl Bailey, Juanita Hall, 
Rawn Spearman, Ray Walston, Frederick 
O’Neal and a newcomer to the Broadway 
stage, 

The Phoenix Theatre has brought for- 
ward a revival of George Bernard 
Shaw’s The Doctor's Dilemma. This play 
has not been professionally produced in 
New York since the brilliant revival of 
1941. In that production Katharine Cor- 
nell played Jennifer Dubedat; Bramwell 
Fletcher played her dying husband, 
Louis, and the contingent of medicos 
was led by Raymond Massey. Shaw’s 
play is not a consideration of medical 
ethics so much as it is a study of the 
role an artist should play in society. Un- 
under the direction of Sidney Lumet, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald and Roddy Mc- 
Dowell play the Dubedats. Sheppard 
Strudwick and Philip Bourneuf play the 
principal medical men. 
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of NBC-TV‘s series of Justice. 








Justice 
Nationa! Broadcasting Company 


ANIEL PETRIE, noted television 

director, directs Justice—the dra- 

matic series based on cases han- 
dled by the National Legal Aid Associa- 
tion. The series, a John Rust-Talent As- 
sociation Limited production, originates 
in New York as a “live” show. 

Petrie has directed highly popular 
shows, including The Somerset Maugham 
Theatre, Assignment Manhunt, Treasury 
Men in Action and Excursion. | 

Heeding the call of the theatre, Petrie 
originally acted and stage-managed sev- 
eral Broadway and national touring com- 
pany attractions, including Kiss Them 
for Me, which featured two other com- 
parative unknowns—Judy Holliday and 
Richard Widmark—and I Remember 
Mama. When the latter terminated its 
Chicago run, Petrie accepted a post as 
professor at Northwestern University, 
teaching radio acting, in January, 1947. 

He left in September, 1948, to become 
educational director of Station WOW in 
Omaha, Nebraska, doubling as director 
of the radio and TV department of 
Omaha’s Creighton University, one of 
the first in the country to take cognizance 
of the new medium. In January, 1950, 
Petrie joined Ted Mills at WNBQ, the 
NBC-TV affiliate in Chicago, as director 
of such outstanding examples of the 
“Chicago school” of video as Stud's 
Place and Hawkins Falls. 

Impressed with the young director's 
work, Billy Rose sent for Petrie to come 
to New York and direct The Billy Rose 
Show. Other TV successes followed for 
Petrie, including the Mirror Theatre 
Short Short Stories, Pulitzer Prize Play- 
house, and directorial guest assignments 
on Robert Montgomery Presents, The U. 
S. Steel Hour, Motorola TV Hour and 
Omnibus. 


My Favorite Husband 
Columbia Bro. ‘casting System 
The gay, domestic comedy, My Favor- 
ite Husband, co-starring Joan Caulfield 
and Barry Nelson, returned to the CBS 
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Television Network for its Fall season on 
Saturday, September 11. 

The two stars again portray Liz and 
George Cooper, characters created by 
Isabel Scott Rorick in her best-selling 
books, Mr. and Mrs. Cugat and Outside 
Eden. Cooper is a successful young bank 
executive and Liz is his glamorous, 
sophisticated but often scatterbrained 
wife. 

“The Way I feel about the show is 
this,” says Joan Caulfield. “In motion 
pictures I have found that I either let 
down halfway through a filming, or I so 
improved that my performances were 
lopsided. On the stage, you have a ten- 
dency to lose the punch after the open- 
ing performance. On the other hand, in 
My Favorite Husband I not only attack 
each new script as a new production but 
gain monumental zest from the weekly 
opening night. 

“The success of My Favorite Husband, 
I think, is due to the team that we have 
working on the show. I rate Barry Nel- 
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Barry Nelson and Joan Caulfield co-star 
in CBS-TV’s My Favorite Husband. 





son, my TV-husband, as one of the top 
talents I have worked with. The writ- 
ers of the show, Nate Monaster and Sol 
Saks, supply dialogue that you hear and 
dream about but rarely get a chance to 
speak. Finally Producer-Director Norman 
Tokar is a master of talent and timing. 

“Add these ingredients together and 
its no wonder that we all enjoy doing 
My Faworite Husband and are proud to 
see our efforts being received so well by 
TV audiences.” 


They Stand Accused 


Dumont Television Network 

Chicago's best trial lawyers and TV’s 
best actors join forces in an unrehearsed 
battle each week on They Stand Accused, 
television's original courtroom drama, 
seen over Du Mont. A writer plots the 
outline of each case, but the testimony 
and the verdict are unknown to all con- 
cerned, giving the series a realistic air 
which prompts many viewers to think 


By S! MILLS 





they are watching sessions in an actual 
night court. This viewer was one of 
them. The case stories are scripted by 
William C. Wines, Assistant Attorney 
General for the State of Illinois, but they 
are not scripts in the ordinary TV sense. 

Wines outlines to each actor the role 
he is to play and the relation he has to 
the basic issues of the legal action. From 
then on, the “parties” and “witnesses” 
use their own judgment, as the attorneys 
question and cross-question them in ac- 
cordance with regular courtroom pro- 
cedure. 

Although homicide and narcotics cases 
are sometimes tried in the studio court- 
room, the show is not a crime program. 
Most cases deal with the domestic prob- 
lems of average people, handling of the 
mentally abnormal, rights of aliens, 
breaking of wills and misappropriation 
of funds. 

The cases are not based on actual case 
histories from the files, but they do repre- 
sent typical actions and usually yield an- 
swers on moral as well as legal ques- 
tions. There are seldom heroes and vil- 
lains, rather are they average citizens 
with problems easily debatable by aver- 
age home viewers. 

The prosecuting and defending attor- 
neys are lawyers who practice daily at 
the Bar on similar cases. The presiding 
judge is Charles Ralph Johnston, a Chi- 
cago attorney, with an occasional jurist 
sitting in for Johnston. 

No last-minute clues, trick points of 
law, surprise witnesses or gimmicks re- 
solve the crisis, but the trial builds to a 
climax and the case then goes to the jury 
on a broad point of human interest. The 
jury each week is composed of members 
of the studio audience. 





William C. Wines is responsible for the 
high-grade entertainment offered on They 


(DuMont Television Net- 
work) 


Stand Accused. 
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Night Watch 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


N INTIMATE; exciting view of po- 
A ice at work through actual tape 
“ * recordings of activities of the Cul- 
ver City (California) Police Depart- 
ment is presented in Night Watch on 


CBS Radio. 
Reporter Donn Reed, riding a prowl 


' car with Police Sgt. Ron Perkins, makes 


on the spot recordings of crimes being 
committed, criminals being caught. 
Tapes assembled for the series include a 
-onfession of homicide, the statement of 
. narcotics addict and the arrival of po- 
ice to arrest thieves in the act of bur- 
‘larizing a home. 

No actors, no sound eftects and no 
music are used in these factual presen- 


| tations of police work. Recordings are 
| carefully edited to remove all names and 
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to disguise localities. 

Each broadcast concludes with a mes- 
cage from Chief W. N. Hildebrande of 
the Culver City Police Department. The 
»program’s chief purposes are to acquaint 


_ citizens with the work of their police 





Edward R. Murrow is the popular host 
of CBS-Radio’s This |! Believe. 








and to effect closer cooperation between 
police and public. Some of the record- 
ings made for use on Night Watch have 
aided in the arrest and conviction of 
the criminals involved. 


The Bob Hope Show 


National Broadcasting Company 


Bob Hope is in his 16th year of night 
time radio with a half-hour comedy- 
variety program on NBC. 

Singing star Margaret Whiting, Les 
Brown and his “band of renown,” and 
onnouncer Bill Goodwin are featured 
egain this year on the Hope night time 
series, 

Hope has been a comedy headliner on 
NBC radio since he started his own 
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series on September 27, 1938. He first 
broke into radio in 1932 as a guest on 
Rudy Vallee’s program. Then he appear- 
ed in guest spots and short sponsored 
series, until he hit his stride with his own 
show, which for years has rated among 
the top programs in radio. 

The comedian started his career in 
his “adopted” Cleveland, Ohio, where the 





Reporter Donn Reed and Sgt. Ron Perkins 
record the on-the-scene dramas which are 
offered us as CBS-Radio’s Night Watch. 








Hope family lived after their arrival 
from their native England. Hope is now 
a naturalized American citizen. He broke 
into show business, after a variety of 
small jobs, when he teamed with a young 
friend in a vaudeville act in which Hope 
danced, sang and performed various odd 
jobs. During an engagement Hope was 
asked to announce the following week’s 
bill. He gagged the announcement with 
funny remarks of his own and the appre- 
ciative laughter of the audience deter- 
mined his future career as a comedian. 
He has many top pictures to his credit 
and has also starred in Broadway musi- 
cals including Ballyhoo, Ziegfeld Follies 
and Red, Hot and Blue. Hope made his 
TV debut over NBC on Easter Sunday, 
1950, and has since become one of the 
medium’s leading personalities. 


This I Believe 


Columbia Broadcasting System 

Edward R. Murrow is host to people 
from many walks of life, who as his 
guests outline their guiding philosophies 
on the five-minute inspirational series, 
This I Believe, heard on the CBS Radio 
Network. On each program Mr. Murrow 
gives a brief introduction, after which 
the guest in his own way outlines his 
philosophy of life and how he came to 
adopt it. 


The second volume of This I Believe, 


with foreword by Murrow and edited 
by Raymond Swing, was published by 
Simon and Schuster. 

This second volume differs from the 
first in that it contains the credos of 80 
great contemporaries as they have ex- 
pressed them, and those of 20 immortals 
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as written by distinguished writers and 
scholars of today on the basis of the 
words and deeds of the immortals. In- 
cluded are the credos of Bernard M. 
Baruch, Chester Bowles, Eddie Cantor, 
Will Durant, Alfred M. Landon, Mary 
Martin, Vincent Sheean, Margaret Chase 
Smith, Adlai Stevenson and Harry S. 
Truman. Among the 20 immortals whose 
personal philosophies have been _ re- 
formulated are Mahatma Gandhi _ by 
Louis Fischer, Franklin D. Roosevelt by 
Robert E. Sherwood, Socrates by Gil- 
bert Murray, Leo Tolstoy by Alexandra 
Tolstoy and Queen Victoria by Hector 
Bolitho. 


The first volume of This I Believe, 
which was published in 1952, has sold 
more than 300,000 copies. There are 
British and Arabic editions of the book, 
and a Greek edition is now in prepara- 
tion. 


The credos of all the contemporaries 
included in the book have been broad- 
cast on CBS Radios This I Believe, 
which is now in its fourth year on the 
network. 

“The success of This I Believe broad- 
casts has surprised us as much as it has 
encouraged us,” writes Murrow in his 
foreword to the second volume. “Our suc- 
cess has not been made; it has happen- 
ed, and it has demonstrated that we live 
in a time when men and women—not 
all of them of course, but a great many 
—are sufficiently preoccupied with their 
own spiritual problems and opportunities 
as to care to seek for strength and light 
and comradeship from the experience of 
others. And the response this program 
has received from abroad as well as this 
country had led us to realize that we 
have an instrument that expressed not 
only this generation of Americans, but 
to some extent this generation of man- 


kind.” 





Coming from Dramatics (1954-55) 
FOUR NEW PUBLICATIONS 
(Availab!e September 1, 1955) 
HISTORY OF THEATRE 
by ARTHUR H. BALLET 
HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 
by ROBERT W. ENSLEY 


RADIO, TV AND MOVIE PROGRAMS 
by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


PLAYS OF THE MONTH 
EDITED BY EARL BLANK 


60c each..... amply il'ustrated 





Advance quantity orders now being 
Accepted for the 1955-56 school term 





THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station — Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Troupe 1287 

Thespians of Eagle Rock High chose the oc- 
casion of our second annual Thespian awards 
banquet to also observe the 25th anniversary of 
our National Society. The event was held out-of- 
doors in our beautiful Eagle Rock campus 
patio which was decorated in the theme of 
the 25th anniversary including colorful drama 
masks and gigantic letters proclaiming our 
twenty-fifth year. Bobby Driscoll of the movies 
was our guest of honor, and Dr. James Butler, 
head of the drama department at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, was our principal 
speaker. The program was stimulated by an 
acting scene contest featuring casts representing 
the junior high classes, the senior drama I 
class, and the senior play production class. 
Fourteen “golden” oscars were presented to the 


outstanding performers of the year.—Judy 
Schenz, Secretary. 
WELCH, W. VA. Troupe 204 


The Welch High Thespians have made much 
progress with Peggy Sells as our director. Our 
productions last year were Nine Girls and 
Ever since Eve, a mystery and a comedy, 
both very well presented. The cast of the 
senior and junior class plays, And Came the 
Spring and Our Miss Brooks, included seven 
and five Thespians respectively. Our mem- 
bership increased during the year from 
twelve to thirty-six members. Two initiations, 
one in the spring and ‘one in the fall, were 
held. At the spring initiation our two out- 
standing Thespians were announced. We are 
well on our way to making this year as suc- 
cessful and as profitable as the last.—Nelle 
Pollock, Reporter. 


BETHESDA, MARYLAND Troupe 1221 

Thespian Troupe 1221 celebrated the Silver 
Anniversary of the National Thespian Society 
by giving .a shortened version of Twelfth 
Night and by inducting twenty-six new mem- 
bers into our troupe. Twelfth Night was 
the years project of the Dramatic Class. We 
cut script to a more suitable time limit, studied 
Elizabethan staging, costuming, and make-up, 
and by May 11, we were able to present the 
completion of our work. Since Shakespeare 
is the greatest playwright of all times, we felt 
that a presentation of one of his plays would be 
an ideal program to dedicate to the Silver Anni- 
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versary of the National Thespian Society.— 
Beverly Bland, Secretary. 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN. Troupe 720 

Take ten separate dramatic club activities, 
combine with ten school months, add _ thirty- 
five enthusiastic teen-agers, and you have a 
busy and enjoyable year. 

The big activities of the year were our three- 
act play, Our Miss Brooks (a great success), 
and the Connecticut Drama Festival. Our one- 
act play, The Fisherman, was rated “Excellent” 
and judged fourth best play in Connecticut. 

As if the above was not enough to keep 
us happily busy, we managed to also squeeze 
in an assembly play, a Christmas tableau, two 
workshop productions, a trip to New York, and 
a spring picnic.—Carole Torquino, Secretary. 


AUBURN, WASHINGTON Troupe 626 

Last year, active leadership and student en- 
thusiasm stimulated interest in play production 
so much that we reorganized our Thespian 
troupe which had been comparatively inactive 
for two years. 

Six students and our advisor, Margaret Hei- 
nen, attended the Regional Conference at the 
University of Washington. Later we made a 
field trip to Pacific Lutheran College to see 
Murder in the Nunnery. 

Early in October, the all-school play, 
Charley’s Aunt, went into production in 
which six students earned Thespian member- 
ship. Seven more qualified for membership 
with the presentation of Dear Ruth (in pent- 
house style) by the junior class. This style 
of production proved very popular with the 
audience because they enjoyed being able to 
watch the expressions on the actors’ faces; 
with the actors who liked its informality; and 
the production staff who liked the economy 
of penthouse style. However, the property crew 
thought it was twice as demanding because 
they needed quantities of real food for the 
eating scenes! By February the group was going 
well enough to initiate seventeen new mem- 
bers in a joint initiation with Kent-Meridian 
High School. The last play of the vear in which 
Thespians participated was Out of the Frying 
Pan, presented by the senior class, produced 
in conventional style in the junior high audi- 
torium. All in all, a great success for mem- 
bers of Troupe 626.—Joan Ryan, Secretary. 
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Calling All Ghosts, Troupe 290, Edison H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
F. Lawrence Carrier, Sponsor. 
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Front Page, Troupe 1409, Wilbur Wright 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio, Collins J. Bell, Spon- 
sor. 





MT. VERNON, WASH. Troupe 207 

What a full year last year proved to be! We 
attended The National Thespian Silver Anni- 
versary Regional Conference at the University 
of Washington; sponsored two school dances 
and the annual magazine drive to raise money 
for the remodeling of our auditorium; held two 
formal initiations, one after The Divine Flora 
in which three Thespians participated and the 
second after our Cavalcade of Drama in which 
were presented Antic Spring, Portrait of Nelson 
Holiday, Jr., and Sparkin’. We are looking for- 
ward to the painting of a dramatics room in our 
high school. With a membership of 27 to start 
out our year 1954-55, we are working for an 
even more active and successful year.—Anne 
M. Lohman, President. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS Troupe 397 

During the school year 1953-1954, the Thes- 
pians of Western Military Academy presented 
several plays for the enjoyment of the Cadet 
Corps and for many attending parents. These 
plays, ably directed by Captain R. P. Martin. 
were Summer Comes to the Diamond O, A 
Game of Chess, The Miracle of Christmas Eve, 
The Red Velvet Goat, all of which were very 
successful. In The Red Velvet Goat, twenty-six 
Latin American Cadets participated to turn 
out one of the finest Mexican plays ever pro- 
duced at Western. 

The stage crew created some outstanding 
sets for the plays. The set for the Christmas 
play was especially good and was applauded 
by the audience upon the opening of the 
curtain. Captain Martin stated that this was 
the finest set he had ever seen at Western. 

May 15, 1954, we Thespians of Western held 
our initiation at the Hotel Stratford in Alton 
at which time twenty-four cadets were taken 
into the organization and awards were presented 
our two best Thespians. A large number of 
Thespians contributed their talents to the pro- 
duction of the senior play, Arsenic and Old 
Lace, bringing to a close a most successful 
year of dramatics at Western. —Richard Fuchs, 
Secretary. 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA Troupe 1331 

The newly organized Troupe 1331 has four 
main aims which we hope to continue to carry 
out this year. We plan to present at least one 
children’s play each year as a civic entertain- 
ment, organize an entertainment bureau for the 
convenience of civic and tourist clubs, present 
a Christmas play or festival every year, and 
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(1) Plymouth is the 
ONLY Summer Play- 
house that places 
its talented people. 
Our book: “Results” 
lists hundreds we 


have helped. 

(2) Plymouth is the 
largest, oldest, 
most popular summer 
training-base for 
young actors. (2,230 


(3) High school graduates 


hours of college credit. 


(4) You learn to act by 
acting nightly in plays; 


abounds in recreation, at 
sandy beaches; historic 
shrines. 


Dormitories on campus 
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promote a better understanding of good drama 
in our high school. Productions last year in- 
cluded The Emperor's New Clothes for which 
we won a superior rating at the One-Act Play 
Festival at the University of Florida, and Sun- 
day’s Child, presented at an assembly and at 
the Tourist Club. We also produced a radio 
program entitled Highways of Youth from radio 
station WLBE, January through June. This 
program consisted of plays, forums, and origin- 
al dramatizations. We wound up last year with 
the Junior-Senior play, A Murder Has Been 
Arranged, making six more eligible initiates for 
our troupe.—Reporter. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Troupe 1240 


During 1953-54, the National Thespian So- 
ciety’s celebration of its Silver Anniversary, 
Thespians of Arsenal Technical High were con- 
stantly busy. To start the season a one-act 
play, Fear, was presented at the school Mardi 
gras. This was followed by a series of suc- 
cessful productions: Our Miss Brooks, This 
Way to Heaven, Why the Chimes Rang, Meet 
Corliss Archer, The Rivals, and scenes from 
Macbeth. Troupe members took an active part 
in the annual shows, Freshman Follies and 
Sketchbook. We also found time to attend the 
Indiana Thespian Conference and the Indian- 
apolis High School Drama Festival.—Margaret 
Darnell, Secretary. 








LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN Troupe 1158 


A new dramatics program was initiated at 
Ludington High during 1953-54. A 25 year 
old set of scenery was discarded and a com- 
pletely new one built. A_ lighting system, 
which included twelve spotlights and a Power- 
stat control board, was installed. In a change 
from recent years, the senior class presented 
the mystery thriller, Night Must Fall. Five 
weeks later, What a Life, the first all-school 
play ever offered in Ludington, was produced. 
Ten new Thespians were initiated. A class in 
dramatics will assist this year’s program which 
will feature three full length productions and 
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possibly some one-act plays as _ well.—Joyce 
Taggart, Vice President. 


CONTINENTAL, OHIO Troupe 1359 

Continental-Palmer High School is proud of 
its newly organized Thespian Troupe which 
was installed last March by our sponsor, Roy 
Williamson. Along with the Junior and Senior 
classes and our drama club, The Maurice 
Players, we had a school year full of activity. 
In the Fall the Junior Class presented The 
Thursday Murders to a very appreciative audi- 
ence. At Christmas time the one-act play, 


A Christmas Strike, was presented by the 
Maurice Players. Four one-act plays were also 





Photo: Richard Lower 
“Granny Sanders’’ of The Hoosier School- 
master, Troupe 1187, George School, Pa., 
William H. Cleveland, Jr., Sponsor. 


On June 30, the PLYMOUTH DRAMA FESTIVAL opens its 21st Season. 


40 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


will come to historic Plymouth, Massachusetts, on a scholarship, to 
train for work in Summer Theatre, Radio & Television. 


If you are sincerely interested in making T. V. or Theatre your future 
career, and if you show talent, you are invited to make application 
for one of these 40 openings, as an apprentice. 


In your first letter, write fully about yourself, stating whether you 
would need one of the scholarships to help you with part of your 
expenses, during your training here. No boy or girl under 18 is accepted. 


For 21 years, we have provided a memorable summer for young peo- 
ple with ability, to appear in plays each week, under 5 professional 
directors. In past years, every talented young man and young woman 
has been placed in one of our affiliated companies. 
background letter to: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, PLYMOUTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL, Gateway of Cape Cod, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


TELEVISION 
for and 
THEATRE 





Address your 
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presented by the Maurice Players in March. 
They were: Tell It to the Morans, Casanova 
Junior, The Patterson Dinner and Interlude. 
The last was an original play by our talented 
sponsor. At this time we had the audience vote 
for the best actor and actress of the year. In 
April the Senior Class presented Finders Creep- 
ers, a mystery comedy which met with great 
success. In May a formal initiation was held 
when twelve additional members were taken 
into our troupe, making a total for the year of 
twenty-four.—Treva Ann Bidlack, Secretary. 


HERMISTON, OREGON Troupe 1052 

Another season got off to a “howlarious” 
start in October when the Hermiston Thespians 
gave three performances of an original six- 
scene travesty, Great Caesar's Ghost, developed 
by our troupe sponsor. Since only three of 
the cast of 17 were Thespian members, the 
vehicle proved a testing ground for aspiring 
actors. For our first major play, we selected 
that old comedy favorite by John Emerson and 
Anita Loos, The Whole Town’s Talking. The 
East OREGONIAN (Pendleton) called it “the 
best HHS play in many moons;” The HERMIs- 
TON HERALD gave it a two-column spread on 
the front page; and the high school paper 
stated that The Whole Town’s Talking—not 
about the “Jones boy” but about the “side- 
splitting play” that exceeded all expectations 
for laughs. (Back stage 330 laughs were 
clocked at the first performance alone—and there 
was an even bigger crowd the second night. ) 
New to Hermiston but not to school theatricals 
is the troupe’s sponsor, Wm. W. Garver. A 
graduate of the Universities of Montana and 
Southern California, he organized two Little 
Theatre groups in Montana, produced over 200 
radio shows, and coached school plays in five 
western states over a period of 15 years. While 
the star dust was still gleaming in the eyes 
of the triumphant cast, our busy director set 
to work on five more plays—four one-acts and 
the January major production, Murder in Re- 
hearsal.—Reporter. 
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TROUPING 
(Continued from page 13) 


project that he gave up his lunch hour 
to see the production. 

Another problem indicated was that 
of designing easily portable, substantial, 
and flexible scenery. To solve this prob- 
lem the crew used “set” pieces of teck 
board with jacks, and large pieces con- 
structed in sections, bolted together. The 
scenery and props, as well as fresnels and 
lekos with standards, extension cords, 
and extra gels, were carried in the lug- 
gage compartment of the bus, and in a 
convertible. 

‘Balancing the scales, weighted on one 
side with problems, Mrs. Henry cites 
many fine values to the producing unit: 
developing ability to adapt the produc- 
tion to differences in stages, and learning 
to work together harmoniously and un- 
_ selfishly under pressure and strain. In 
her infectiously exuberant manner, she 
says, “Trouping was more than gaining 
adult ‘stardom’ status in the eyes of the 
best and most exacting theatre audience; 
it was more than developing group aims 
and ideals and goals. It was more than 
seeing schools and housing and little 
children in sections of our own city that 
we had never known before. It was 
more than learning to concentrate on our 
lessons when the temptation to neglect 
them was strong. It was more than find- 
ing in children’s theatre a top vehicle 
for learning to act. It was a challenge; it 
was adventure. It was a cat with a con- 
science; it was an ogre with magic—and 
we were the cat and the ogre, and the 
magic! So we're off again—with a lamp, 
and a genie, and a palace that floats! 
We're Aladdin!” 


TROUPING BETWEEN SEMESTERS ONE 
SOLUTION FOR OUT-OF-CLASS 
PROBLEMS 


From Washington High School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota (Troupe 783), L. R. 
Kremer, sponsor, tells of a plan for utiliz- 
ing a week that provides a good oppor- 
tunity for trouping. For two years this 
group has played ten performances in 
four days. Mr. Kremer says, “The reason 
we are playing this concentrated sched- 
ule is that our high school students are 
free from classes during most of the last 
week of the first semester. Our actors 
make arrangements to take Tuesday 
exams on Monday, and the Friday morn- 
ing performance begins late enough so 
that they can check with their teachers 
for the next semester’s classes.” 

Mr. Kremer cites many of the same 
problems that all troupers encounter: 
variety of facilities in the host audito- 
riums, constructing sets that are adapt- 
able not only to stages of varying propor- 
tions but also to re-use in different plays, 
and providing adequate lighting. In the 
latter area, he says, “Qualified electri- 
cians assembled a portable switchboard 
with four 1000-watt rheostats and an ex- 
tra 5-amp outlet. We mount our lights 


on telescoping stands at either side of . 
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Lima Beans, Troupe 1237, St. Joseph Academy, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sr. Mary Alice, C.S.J., Sponsor. 








the stage. Each stand is equipped for a 
1000-watt olivette and three PAR 38's 
with gelatin frames. Good lighting effects 
are possible with this outlay, and the 
lighting system can be assembled and 
dismantled quickly.” 

In spite of problems it is evident that 
Mr. Kremer and his Thespians are do- 
ing a fine job in bringing good live thea- 
tre to an increasing number of their po- 
tential audience of 7000 children in Sioux 
Falls. 

TROUPING — FUN AND 
INSPIRATION TO NEW GROUP 

From Frances Cary Bowen, Instructor 
in Speech at Johns Hopkins University, 
Executive Director of Children’s Educa- 
tional Theatre of Maryland, and sponsor 
of Troupe 1248, comes a delightful and 
inspirational story of her group’s first 
trouping experience. For the past eleven 
years Mrs. Bowen has done all sorts of 
interesting experimental work with plays 
for children in connection with the teach- 
er training program of Johns Hopkins 
University, but, she says,. . . “not until 
this past fall did we experience the chal- 
lenge and pleasant jitters of trouping a 
full-length play.” 

She continues, “Our first trouping was 
done with Heidi, a two-set version 
dramatized by Margaret Cooley, includ- 
ing Grandfather's Hut and the Sesemann 
Home in Frankfurt, Germany.” Mrs. 
Bowen pays tribute to the unselfishness 
and good judgment of her group who 
selected the cast of ten for the trouping 
project from the forty students of the 
original four casts used in the home pro- 
duction. She further gives credit to Janet 
Feinblatt Elby, who designed and built 
the sets in such a way that they were 
easily folded for hauling and later, for 
setting up. The Baltimore group made 
the usual transportation arrangements 
for actors, scenery, props, and costumes 
to the host school, North Point Junior 
High School, Dundalk, Maryland. And, 
at this point, I want Mrs. Bowen, in her 
own inimitable fashion, to tell her story 


of her group's first trouping experience, 
a story that will undoubtedly bring remi- 
niscent smiles to the faces of all young 
actors and their directors. She says, 
“There were a few tense moments before 
curtain time—there always are. Grand- 
father’s milk pitcher was caught by the 
main drapery, whisked off the table, and 
shattered into small pieces, and one of 
the actresses turned up with a pair of 
mismated shoes. The director, who for 
a week had housed, fed, and performed 
endless chamber duties for the young kit- 
ten so necessary to the action of the play, 
had before leaving Baltimore, reported to 
North Point's Vice Principal, Theodore 
George, a two-hour fruitless search for 
an ungrateful renegade cat. Mr. George 
assured her that there would probably 
be about twenty kittens available that 
evening. There weren't! And not until 
five minutes before curtain time did one 
of the teachers appear with a nervous 
tom-cat, almost as large as the child play- 
ing Heidi. Later, we laughed about the 
way the cat’s tail protruded from Heidi's 
apron, but while the young actress was 
trying to say her lines and restrain the 
cat from pealing off the stage into the lap 
of his mistress proudly seated in the first 
row, it really wasn’t funny. 


“Our host school received us well. 
Heidi was the first full-scale production 
to appear in North Point’s 1200-seat audi- 
torium, and we have been assured that 
when we return in April with Aurand 
Harris's Plain Princess, we shall be greet- 
ed by a full house. 

“Our young people enjoyed the chal- 
lenge of meeting a strange audience, and 
later receiving recognition for a job well- 
done, but what they do not yet know is 
that, in the words of North Point’s Vice 
Principal: “The first trouping experience 
of the Children’s Educational Theatre of 
Maryland has been the contributing fac- 
tor in the forming of the school’s new 
dramatics club—The North Point Play- 
ers!’ This, we believe, is educational 
theatre on the march.” 
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SCHOOL COURT 


(Continued from page 11) 


prepared as if for the intercollegiate tour- 
naments because they truly wanted to 
impress their friends in the audience and 
their relatives listening at home. The 
lack of quotation pertaining to the prob- 
lem as it existed at our school did not 
hinder the arguments and may have ac- 
tually helped. I have often observed that 
student debaters depend too heavily on 
quoted testimony, while neglecting their 
own ideas. 

At the termination of the question 
period, the Judge made his charge to 
the jury. He concisely summarized the 
issues in contention and repeated the 
main points of the arguments. Then he 
instructed the foreman to poll the jury 
for a decision. 

While the jury was voting, Alan rang 
his bell for attention and made school 
announcements of interest to the listen- 
ing audience~including the radio sched- 
ule for the rest of the week. This took 
us to the 28-minute mark in our record- 
ing and left a minute-and-a-half for a 
program conclusion. 

As Alan made his exit, the Judge read 
the verdict. The jury had voted to 
abolish secret societies in which mem- 
bership was decided by undemocratic 
methods. Also with the Affirmative, it 
recommended that all social organiza- 
tions should be regulated by the Director 
of Student Activities. 

After the verdict, the student an- 
nouncer read a concluding announce- 
ment onto the tape to wrap it up per- 
fectly tailored as to time. On the stage 
during this time, the Judge was asking 
the student body for a vote of confidence 
in the decision. By a majority show of 
hands the students voted to submit re- 
ports on the decision to the Student 
Council and to the Administration. This 
procedure has become standard for suc- 
ceeding programs in the series. In a 
small way, we hope we have helped to 
open channels of democratic action for 
our school and community. 

From the way in which our first pro- 
gram was welcomed, it became apparent 
that we would have to produce a whole 
series of programs built around this 
idea. That afternoon, after the tape had 
been broadcast, we learned that we had 
an effective vehicle for keeping the par- 
ents and citizens of our community in- 
formed on what the schoci was able to 
do in teaching self-government and pub- 
lic affairs. It also helped adults under- 
stand that students are ready and willing 
to make an intelligent and articulate ap- 
proach to their own problems. 

We received many words of thanks 
tor instigating the program, and even our 
critics urged us to continue it. The 
other divisions of the Speech Depart- 
ment were delighted with the degree of 
cooperation we had achieved, and it is 
worth noting that debate people thought 
it a debate program, drama people a 
lramatic program, while we felt it was 
. good radio program. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1955 
INDIANA 


Juanita Shearer, Regional! Director, 
Brazil, Ind., High School 


Eddie Green, Host Director, 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis 


ALL STATE 
CONFERENCE 


WORKSHOPS: 


MANUAL TRAINING H. S. 
MARCH 26 


Make-up, Student Directors, Directors, Stagecraft, 
Radio, Thespian Meetings. 


AppressEs: Dr. Shibler, Superintendent, Indianapolis City Schools; 
Mr. Stahl, Principal, Manual Training High School; Juanita 
Shearer, Regional Director of Indiana; Leon C. Miller, Execu- 


tive Secretary. 


Piays: Which Is the Way to Boston? Troupe 1170, Broad Ripple 
High School, Indianapolis, Donna Leigh Collins, Director; 
Troupe 979, Kokomo High School, Elsie Seagrave, Director; 
Critic judge, Karl Sittler, Director Civic Theatre, Indianapolis. 


FEATURES: 


Selections in oral interpretation, Troupe 798, Horace 


Mann High School, Gary, Indiana, Mary Gorrell, Director; 
Troupe 206, Warsaw High School, Mrs. Herbert Petrie, Direc- 
tor. Colored slides showing sets and costumes of several plays, 
Eva Robertson, Sponsor Troupe 1106, Kendallville High School. 


Awarding of attendance prizes by Mrs. Shearer. 


Songfest, 


Gayle Byers and Doris Hardman, Troupe 872, Brazil High 
School. Conference luncheon; conference dance. Tour of the 
new Manual Training High School. 


DispLay: Robert Merrill Theatre Supply Company, Indianapolis, 
contributor of attendance prizes. 


FLORIDA... 1.2... Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Eunice A. 
Horne, Regional Director—April 15, 16. 





MICHIGAN . _ Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Margaret 
Meyn, Regional Director—March 19. 

a Delaware, Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Chairman—aApril 30. 

OHIO . Parma Schaaf High School, Parma, Betty J. Bart- 
lett, Sponsor—October 14 

OHIO Colerain High School, Cincinnati, Mary Berry, 

OREGON ........... Springfield, Mabel Marie Ellefson, Regional Di- 


rector—March 4, 5. 


PENNSYLVANIA ._._. (Western) Thiel College, Greenville, Jean Donahey, 
Program Chairman—April 2. 








“What's good for radio is good for the 
school!” Joe quipped in paraphrasing a 
famous quotation. Joe’s gag helped all 
of us appreciate the fact that a good 
radio department can be the means of 
expression for the whole school. 

With “School Court of the Air” a reg- 
ular part of our schedule, we customarily 
recorded a week in advance and pro- 
duced excellent programs on the follow- 
ing topics: Resolved, 

Intramural athletics should be substi- 
tuted for intra-school. 

Students should grade teachers at the 
end of each term. 

Eighteen-year-olds should be given 
the vote. 

Compulsory study halls should be 
abandoned. 

The library should be purged of un- 
American books. 

For weeks afterwards we heard ref- 
erences to these issues. They seem to 
have brought out the latent persuasive 
talents of the whole student body. 

With an assembly program to record 
every week, however, we set up the re- 
cording session during a free period to 
avoid monopolizing the regular assem- 
bly schedule. Students and teachers were 
invited to attend, but strictly on a vol- 
untary basis. Our attendance has always 
been high, for the excitement generated 


at the original show has kept us going 
ever since. 

The indirect result of our program 
has been to stimulate a new and deeper 
interest in all branches of our speech 
program. It has also strengthened rela- 
tions between divisions of the Speech 
Department and encouraged wider par- 
ticipation from students already active 
in one area. Wider participation has 
spread the responsibility for speech ac- 
tivities over a wider section of the stu- 
dent body. And, finally, students special- 
izing in speech are better grounded in 
all areas of the profession. Thus, our 
“Court” program has met and surpassed 
our expectations. 

I believe that your school would wel- 
come such a program. But, if you are 
reluctant to go as far as we did in in- 
tegrating dramatic presentation with 
what should be essentially a radio show 
with debate materials, why not set up 
your program as a “School Forum” or 
a “School Meeting of the Air’? A dis- 
cussion panel or symposium would ex- 
rite considerable interest. No matter 
10w you organize it, however, youre 
sure to have fun with a version of the 
yrogram. I’m sure youll look forward 
each week to: 

“Hear ye, hear ye .. . (School Name) 
‘Court of the Air!” 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(Continued from page 10) 


most popular Romantic play of the cen- 
tury; in 1838, The Lady of Lyons by Ed- 
ward Bulwer-Lytton (1803-1873) was 
first produced. Wherever English was 
spoken—and in a great many places 
where it was not—The Lady of Lyons 
was produced for years to come, bring- 
ing sweet tears to the melodrama-drench- 
ed audiences that were entranced 
with it. 

The middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury brought on a fad of great spectacles 
at Covent Garden, Sadler's Wells, and 
Drury Lane, as well as at the minor play- 
houses. Largely dependent upon scenic 
and technical effects, they had their mo- 
ment in the theatre only to die away 
quickly but not forever; periodically size 
and spectacle seem to enthrall audi- 
ences. The Kembles continued their tra- 
- ditional importance with Charles Kemble 
and his daughter Frances Anne Kemble, 
while Charles Kean, Edmund's son, was 
perhaps a disappointment after the 
flashing career of his father. Garrick’s 
cloak as an actor-manager was passed 
on to Madame Vestris (1797-1856), who 
did a more than competent job both as 
an actress and as a producer-director. 

Thomas William Robertson (1829- 
1871) was a playwright of some impor- 
tance in an age when the stage was still 
hampered by Victorian morality.  Al- 
though today his plays seem drab and 
lack much of the former romance and 
excitement of the theatre’s fare, he at- 
tempted to report ‘accurately and realis- 
tically on life, and he utilized characters 
who spoke a natural speech rather than 
the high-flown poesy of the theatre of 
the day. With such a play as Society 
(1865), Robertson anticipated Henrik 
Ibsen. More exciting and controversial 
were the plays of the reformer Henry 
Arthur Jones (1851-1929) and Sir Ar- 
thur Wing Pinero (1855-1934). The lat- 
ter was an exceptionally skilled exponent 
of the well-made play, and he utilized 
this skill by producing a number of plays, 
best known of which was The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, tailored to specific stars’ 
talents. At the same time, Pinero man- 
aged to get some very real observations 
into his plays and so lifted them from 
banality. Best-loved—and probably most 
important—of the men who wrote for the 
stage were Sir William S. Gilbert (1836- 
1911) and Sir Arthur Sullivan (1842- 
1900). The wonderful satiric-comic op- 
erettas rank as the world’s finest, and 
hardly a corner of the globe has not 
whistled Sir Arthur's tunes or chuckled 
over Sir William's delightful rhymes. For 
a number of years London’s Savoy Thea- 
tre rocked at the results of the collabora- 
tion between these feuding writers; per- 
haps the best of these operettas were 
HMS Pinafore (1878) and The Mikado 
(1885), but each Savoyard had his own 
particular favorite. One other Victorian 
writer cannot be ignored: Oscar Wilde 


(1856-1900). Really a left-over from the | 
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My Three Angels, Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. H. S., Frieda Reed and Maizie 


Weil, Co-sponsors. 





Restoration comedy of manners, Wilde's 
plays, the most famous of which is The 
Importance of Being Earnest (1895), 
abound in witty, unexpected epigrams, 
hilarious farce, and a tongue-in-cheek at- 
titude which has seldom been equalled. 

But even these writers could not domi- 
nate the actors. Much of the Nineteenth 
Century in fact was ruled mightily by 
a single actor: Sir Henry Irving (1838- 
1905). The first English actor to be 
knighted, Sir Henry and his leading lady, 
Dame Ellen Terry (1848-1928), brought 
respectability and scholarship to the 
theatre almost for the first time since 
ancient Greece. Excelling both in 
Shakespearean tragedy and in the ever- 
popular melodrama, Irving was a tower 
of histrionic art. Ranging from his first 
success in 1871 as the protagonist in the 
melodramatic The Bells to his greatest 
role as Shylock in Shakespeare’s The 
Merchant of Venice, he had achieved 
great versatility, respect, and skill. Thea- 
trically, the last half of the century was 
justifiably Sir Henry Irving’s. As a post- 
script to this famous partnership be- 
tween Irving and Terry, mention should 
be made of Dame Ellen’s son, Edward 
Gordon Clair (1872- ), who, al- 
though he failed to follow successfully 
his mother as an actor, gained consider- 
able fame as a writer-philosopher later 
in the theatre. His book, The Art of the 
Theatre, was a testament and dedication 
to a higher and more beautiful form 
of the theatre which greatly influenced 
modern designers. 

As the century was wearing thin and 
the new transitional forms in continental 
Europe began to surge into England, its 
most important playwright since Wil- 
liam Shakespeare took over the theatre 
from the actors and turned it into a 


fiery pulpit from which he roared his 
comic blasts at man and society. Both 
an iconoclast and a moralist, a reformer 
and an authoritarian, George Bernard 
Shaw (1856-1950) began his career in 
the theatre as a critic. Working with the 
founders of the Independent Theatre, 
which had been inspired by Antoine’s 
Theatre Libre to produce realistic plays, 
Shaw introduced Ibsen to England with 
his book, The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
(1891) and the production of Ghosts. In 
an ostensible effort to prove Ibsen's 
worth, Shaw himself’turned to writing 
plays, a list of which is almost as un- 
ending as it is provocative and interest- 
ing. Nothing was sacred to Shaw. He 
turned the romantic notion of the glory 
of war into a laughing matter with Arms 
and the Man (1894); he had the villain 
be the hero of The Devils Disciple 
(1896); he tried to rival Shakespeare 
with Caesar and Cleopatra (1897); he 
roared against the growing agression of 
women and elevated the Devil to thea- 
trical sainthood in:Man and Superman 
(1901); he called poverty the greatest 
of sins in Major Barbara (1905); and 
he envisioned the breakup of Euro- 
pean civilization with Heartbreak House 
(1919). His funniest comedy was prob- 
ably Candida (1895), while his greatest 
drama was Saint Joan (1923), which re- 
veals Shaw's deep-lying sensitivity and 
genuine sense of religion. 

The Nineteenth Century then was not 
particularly brilliant. Nonetheless, quiet 
progress and improvements were made, 
stars outshone one another, and a lively 
interest in theatrical activity was mani- 
fest. Two World Wars were to interrupt 
this progress, but, as we shall see, the 
groundwork had been firmly laid in 
Nineteenth Century England. 
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LIGHT CONTROL 

(Continued from page 9) 
of an answer, and the second is only 
relative. For the price of two band uni- 
forms, which is a common school ex- 
pense, a director can be well on his 
way in his program of flexibility and 
adaptability. With even two autrastat or 
variac dimmers with a sufficiently high 
capacity, and a slight rewiring at the 
panel of snap-switches, which is the bane 
of all directors’ existence, a surprising 
amount of flexibility can be realized. 

Since it is not within the province of 
this article to deal with the technical as- 
pects of lighting, one should know that 
there are many pamphlets and _ books 
published or recommended by the Na- 
tional Thespian Society that should be 
in your library, and at your finger-tips 
at all times. Then when you do have an 
opportunity to share in the profits of 
some benefit, or get your rightful share 
from the class sponsored play for the 
stage, you can start your program of light 
control with foresight and a soundness 
of approach. 

In a recent article 1 suggested that 
lighting is the most expressive and flex- 
ible material that a scenic designer has 
at his command. And so it is, for by 
varying the place that the light hits, by 
varying the size of the area that is illu- 
minated, by smoothly shifting from one 
stage area to another the play can change 
the scene, the time of day, the focus of 
attention, and the entire stage picture by 
the sole use of spotlights and dimmers. 
Probably one of the most dramatic uses 
of this technique, called space-staging, 
was produced by Norman Bel Geddes 
back in 1931. By the use of varying lev- 
els of steps and platforms he was able to 
present a thrilling version of Hamlet 
without a single scene change, in the 
traditional manner, and without interrup- 
tion. Bel Geddes truly demonstrated 
what someone must have meant when 
he said that “lights are the mood music 
of vision.” 

The arena theatre has probably done 
more to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
lighting to the average layman than a 
whole lifetime of play-going. Here, for 
the most part, the only scenery that the 
designer can paint, and the only chance 
that he has for variety, comes through 
his skillful and imaginative use of light 
control. It would seem that it might be- 
hoove all of us to take a page from the 
practice of the arena theatre, and realize 
that many of the hours that are used 
for the careful painting of scenery, plus 
the expense for materials, might’ better 
and more effectively be used for lighting 
control equipment. This is not a plea 
tor arena productions. It is a suggestion 
that you get more neighborly and “bor- 
row’ some of their techniques. For if 
what one hears from high school di- 
rectors is to be taken seriously—that you 
lo not have room to store any scenery, 
x you do not DARE to repaint it from 
show to show, or you only have room 
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for a simple box set—then the only sen- 
sible solution is to improve and add to 
your lighting system so that what one 
sees on your stage begins to have focus, 
emphasis, composition, mood— in short, 
more meaning. But this cannot be satis- 
factorily achieved without specific light- 
ing equipment—spotlights, or without the 
ability to control the amount of light 
used—dimmers. 


In an article of this length the author 
does not presume to have covered the 
subject thoroughly or even adequately. 
But perhaps there are enough signposts 
thrown up that will encourage the reader 
to search out those areas of knowledge 
that befit his needs. However, there 
is one other aspect of lighting that I 
would like to mention. That is the psy- 
chology of color as it pertains to lighting. 

Several years ago the General Electric 
Company gave a dramatic demonstration 
of the effect of light on us all. Invited 
to a swanky hotel was a long list of off- 
cials and customers who showed up with 
the expected gayety that accompanies the 
thought of a free meal in plush surround- 
ings. At the appointed time the doors of 
the banquet hall swung open, the guests 
were seated, and the food arrived. But 
immediately a by-stander could have 
made one valid observation; no one 
seemed to be enjoying what he was eat- 
ing. At best a few hardy ones were 
picking at the center of their salads, but 
all of the mashed potatoes were left un- 
touched. And why? Because G. E. had 
played a tremendous practical joke on 
their invited friends. The lighting ex- 
perts had deliberately changed the lights 
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so that the lettuce looked wilted and the 
potatoes looked burned. With an in- 
stantaneous change in the color of the 
lights, there was an instantaneous return 
of appetites. 

A production of Faust which I witness- 
ed recently would have benefited im- 
measurably by such a_ fundamental 
knowledge of color. As you may recall, 
Faust deals with man’s interpretation of 
Hell and the devils who reside there, so 
far as the designer is concerned. And it 
is probably an honest error to think that 
if you dress your devils in red, and play 
all the red borders that you can upon 
them, that you will really come up with 
the reddest hades this side of the River 
Styx. But lo and behold, it was the 
dullest Hell I have ever seen. The poor 
director should have known that red does 
not bring out red but simply fuses into 
itself. He needed contrast, which could 
have been had through the use of color, 
spotlighting, and dimmers. 

In the next 10 years many new high 
schools with stages and little theatres will 
be built. You, as a director, must insist 
upon having the last word for all new 
lighting equipment. Don't let the archi- 
tect waste the taxpayers’ money for ex- 
pensive, obsolete borders and _ foot- 
lights. Show to your principal and super- 
intendent that a number of spotlights will 
supply adequate light for all productions, 
be they plays or assemblies. You will 
thus not only get the best mood, area, 
and color lighting, but a new dimmer 
controlled switchboard as well. Appeal 
to their pocketbooks—for adequate stage 
lighting is cheaper in the long run. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
and special projects. In some cases the 
Thespians met jointly with the clubs and 
had only one meeting by themselves— 
the initiation and banquet. Ben Davis 
(Indianapolis) has an annual alumni 
dance or party. 

One of the most extensive programs 
is carried on at Wyandotte High School 
under the very capable direction of Wil- 
liam Knapp. His school boasts the best- 
equipped non-professional stage in both 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Mr. Knapp enjoys the very 
unusual privilege of teaching nothing ex- 
cept drama. (I can recall no other spon- 
sor who does not also teach English, his- 
tory, Latin, or some other subject.) His 
schedule includes three beginning and 
one advanced drama classes, one in 
stagecraft, and a drama study hall. Class 
- work alternates with six weeks spent on 
the text and six in play production. Be- 
tween sixty and seventy one-act plays 
are given each year, and every pupil 
must appear in at least three of these. A 
senior play, an all-school play, a Christ- 
mas assembly, and an annual Christmas 
play for the crippled children of the city 
are among their regular activities. The 
latter is usually an original play or musi- 
cal written by Mr. Knapp. I thoroughly 
enjoyed watching a rehearsal of A Case 
of Springtime and marveled at the pre- 
cision and efficiency of the crew, cast, 
and director. 

Now for the “different’ activities. First 
an idea for making money. Why not try 
a make-up booth at your next school 
carnival? At Arsenal Technical the Thes- 
pians have such a booth at their annual 
Mardi Gras. They report that at ten cents 
a person their booth is one of the most 
popular and lucrative. 

And why not suggest to your principal 
a boys style show? Though this was not 
a Thespian project, I count myself for- 
tunate in having been invited to such 
an assembly for boys at Garfield High 
School. One of the owners of a local 
men’s shop furnished the clothing and 
made the necessary comments. The mod- 
els, chosen from the football team, very 
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matter-of-factly displayed the proper out- 
fits for the well-dressed student. The 
audience was interested, attentive, and 
well behaved. It seemed to me a very 
practical and helpful program for boys. 

At Shortridge High School in Indian- 
apolis, Miss Theek and the Thespians 
twice a year present a group of one-act 
plays entitled “Plays You Applaud.” The 
unusual thing about these is the way in 
which the plays are chosen. Interested 
Thespians each select, cast, and direct 
a play. Then ten or fifteen minute cut- 
tings from each play are given before 
Miss Theek and a committee who decide 
upon the four or five plays to be present- 
ed at the evening performances. Tickets 
have a ballot on one end so that the 
audience may indicate the play found 
most “applaudable.” As the plays are 
largely student directed, many Thespians 
have the opportuinty of putting into 
practice what they have learned. Watch- 
ing the try-outs of these plays, I was 
convinced that Troupe 595 would never 
lack for capable directors. 

South High School at Denver has two 
unique activities which may be practical 
for some schools. One is the Drama Bu- 
reau. Students who are interested in writ- 
ing and acting are encouraged to enroll 
in this class under the guidance of Miss 
Beth Rudolph. Having selected scenes 
from American, English, and contempo- 
rary literature, the pupils write dramati- 
zations of them. Three scenes at a time 
are cast from the members of the class, 
rehearsed, and produced with a mini- 
mum of costumes and props for other 
literature and drama classes. 

The second activity is “Playhouse Pro- 
ductions” under Miss Charlene Edwards, 
the Thespian sponsor and drama teach- 
er. These productions, which are made 
up of scenes from outstanding three-act 
plays or one-acts, are prepared by stu- 
dents of the advanced drama class and 
presented on a small stage in the drama 
classrooms during the pre-school period 
at eight-fifteen. Interested students may 
drop in to watch, but the real value lies 
in the personal growth of the actors that 
comes from working with a good play. 
I was very lucky to be able to attend 
two of these productions—one consisting 
of scenes from The Heiress, Little Wom- 
en, and Rebecca; the other, an excellent 
performance of Submerged. 

South High was also the only school 
I visited that gave a Shakesperian play 
each year and offered a stage craft class 
every period of the day except one. 
These classes offered study in the theory 
and practical application of electricity, 
design, construction, and maintenance on 
the stage. The crews design, build, and 
manage all the shows, assemblies, and 
dances held at South High. 

Though there is no Thespian troupe 
at North High, I can not leave Denver 
without mentioning the Black Masque 
Dramatic Club and Margaret R. Grace, 
the drama teacher. This club was or- 
ganized in 1922 by Miss Katherine Om- 
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manney, whose text, Stage and School, is 
used by so many schools. The member- 
ship is limited to twelve boys and twelve 
girls chosen by try-outs, with a waiting 
list of twelve. I was delighted at being 
invited to attend their initiation which 
was a very impressive service. 

One problem common to all schools 
was the inability to provide opportunities 
for presenting the same play more than 
once or twice before an audience. The 
high schools at Torrance, California, and 
Port Orchard, Washington, are solving 
this problem with central staging. At 
Torrance one-act plays are presented 
arena style in the drama room before two 
classes at a time. Each play runs for 
approximately thirty performances. From 
the plays produced the best are selected 
for the drama competitions at E] Camino 
College and the Pasadena Playhouse. At 
Port Orchard Doris Adley and the Thes- 
pians have borrowed an idea from the 
University of Washington and have made 
their own “Penthouse Theatre” in an up- 
per room given them by the school. This 
is the troupe that so ably presented 
scenes from January Thaw at the Silver 
Anniversary Conference. 

I cannot conclude this paper without 
mentioning three memorable produc- 
tions. The first was a remarkably profes- 
sional presentation of The Imaginary In- 
valid at the Glendale High School, Glen- 
dale, California. The attractive set de- 
signed by Miss Crandall, the very ca- 
pable directing of Marian Underwood, 
Thespian Regional Director, and the ac- 
complished acting of the cast, all made 
for a perfect evening in the theatre. 

Another was at Fullerton Union High 
School ( Fullerton, California) where the 
music and drama classes of the high 
school and junior college gave an un- 
forgettable performance of Menotti's 
Amahl and the Night Visitors under the 
direction of Mr. Archambeault. 

And the third, at Hollywood High 
(Hollywood, California), a delightful 
Christmas program is given annually for 
underprivileged children. School buses 
brought approximately a thousand chil- 
dren to the school at ten oclock. The 
band met them as they disembarked and 
escorted them to the auditorium for a 
variety show. After the show each child 
was given a box lunch to eat before re- 
turning home. Music, art, and drama 
classes, service groups, and faculty mem- 
bers all cooperated to make possible this 
Christmas gift to the community. 

Finally, congratulations to all Thes- 
pians and sponsors everywhere, for you 
are making high-school theatre a dy- 
namic force from coast to coast and bor- 
der to border. 
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LIGHTS! CAMERA ! 

(Continued from page 7) 
portray a patient’s natural reaction of 
shock and distress in scenes at home 
between Jane and her mother. Jane is 
unwilling to face Tom after she learns 
that she is a victim of the dread disease. 
Tom comes uninvited to Jane’s home, 
however, and is welcomed by Jane's 
mother and brother and left with Jane 
to talk “some sense into her stubborn 
little head,” in the words of her mother. 
\ very warm and tender little scene fol- 
lows, and Tom leaves Jane with renewed 
courage, determined to go to Madison- 
ville to get well, then to return and finish 
nigh school and, last but not least, to 
marry Tom after he has finished his hitch 
in the armed services. 

At this point we move to the real body 
f the story which shows a series of 
.uthentic scenes of hospital routine and 
herapy at the Madisonville Sanitorium. 
[he patients in all scenes are Jane and 
1er room mate. Hospital personnel ap- 
neared as themselves with the exception 
f a floor nurse played by a Thespian. 
sequence B ends with Jane fully recover- 
-d and leaving the hospital the follow- 
ing spring resolving to return to school 
next September. 

Sequence C shows Jane with a group 
of her friends in the school cafeteria 
commenting upon her illness and her 
happiness at her complete recovery. An- 
other scene is of a group of seniors in 
cap and gown coming down the main 
auditorium steps. Jane moves out of the 
line and is joyously congratulated by her 
mother, brother and of course Tom. Jane 
and Tom walk into the future, heads 
high (straight toward the camera) and 
we return to the narrator who ends the 
film with a stirring plea for support of 
the work of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 

The shooting script was first carefully 
checked by the T. B. Executive Secretary 
and the medical advisors for accuracy 
of procedures and terminology. It was 
checked by Mr. Bray to assure its prac- 
tibility as a working script. Announce- 
ments of try-outs, open to all graduate 
and active Thespians, were made after 
the script was approved and tentative 
shooting dates set up. Tape recordings 
were made of all voices and 200 feet of 
test film were shot before final casting 
was done. In order to avoid difficulties 
of make-up, Jane’s mother and the local 
doctor were cast by type. Thespians of 
808 played most of the other roles with 
the exception of hospital personnel and 
also served as grips and make-up tech- 
nicians. We used Max Factor pancake 
make-up and followed the company’s 
color chart suggestion on make-up for 
color movies. Daylight was used for all 
oxteriors, the scenes being shot between 
ten and two during the months of July 
and August. For interiors the photog- 
rapher used up to four 750 watt photo- 
dood lights. The film was 16MM Kodo- 
*hrome color film and the camera was 
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the motor driven Bell and Howell. A 
standard 1 inch lens and a 15MM wide 


angle lens were used. 


Credits were lettered by a professional 
sign painter on colored poster board. A 
motif featuring a cowering deaths head 
figure with scythe confronted by a lifted 
double barred T. B. Association cross is 
used on the credit shots. Approximately 
92000 feet of film were shot; and after 
editing, the completed “movie” is about 
1350 feet in length and runs 36 minutes. 
The actual shooting required about 52 
hours. The editing required considerable 
time because almost no scenes were shot 
in the sequence in which they appear in 
the finished movie. After editing, the 
completed film was sent to Bell and 
Howell Laboratories in Chicago where 
a sound strip was applied. After this pro- 
cess, sound is recorded on the film as on 
an ordinary tape recorder. Before the 
shooting, lines were memorized and at 
the time of the filming the script was 
carefully followed to record any change 
of words made by the actors. Dialogue 
at Madisonville was recorded on tape re- 
corder. 


No difficulty was encountered in find- 
ing places for suitable interior scenes or 
locations for exterior shots. Actual shoot- 
ing extended over a three weeks’ period. 
A complete shooting plan was made in 
advance to fit the time the business men 
could spare from their work. All key 
scenes were shot from two to six times 
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in order to avoid any necessity of re- 
takes. 

The total cost of the film was about 
$500.00. A comparable documentary 
film made by a professional company 
would have cost about $8,000.00. The 
finished product is artistically rewarding 
and will pay for itself in tangible returns 
and will do invaluable good as an edu- 
cational device. Several state and a num- 
ber of county organizations have asked 
to buy prints of the film. This is be- 
lieved to be the most ambitious enter- 
prise undertaken by a county association. 
It proved, however, to be entirely feas- 
ible and one that various organizations 
might attempt with every hope of suc- 
cess. 

Cornered Killer will be shown to se- 
lected civic groups, then will have a 
grand three night run at a local movie 
house with actors introduced from the 
stage. 

The Thespians of Troupe 808 exem- 
plified the fine traditional discipline of 
the theater in their acting “know how,” 
cooperative spirit, good sportsmanship, 
and in the will and ability to stay with 
a scene after grueling hours of work. 
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For Romanee 


By Alice Gerstenberg, author of 
Overtones, The Pot Boiler, etc. 
A comedy in three acts and one 
easy set for ten women. As most 
amateurs know, Miss Gerstenberg is 
adept at writing plays for women 
only and this one is no exception. 
Girls’ schools and colleges will find 
it sparkling entertainment. 
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One Red Rose 


A dramatization by Sister Mary 
Olive, S.P., of the novel by Paul 
Horgan. In one act and eight short 
scenes. Six women, one man and as 
many or as few extras as desired. 








With warmth, humor and compas- 
sion Mr. Horgan has written a 
modern parable of the oldest need 
in life — salvation through love — 
and Sister Mary Olive has turned it 
into a play of tenderness and beauty. 


Books, $1.25 Royalty, $15 


A free descriptive play catalogue 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


(Continued from page 6) 


While this approach produces a 
few startled looks — adventure somehow 
touches the mainspring of any human 
heart—and long-cherished ideas soon 
some forth—ideas identical in spirit with 
Tom’s and those of our future audiences. 

“Our play,” continues the director, “is 
the story of an adventure—an adventure 
that starts with a desire for some secret 
exploring and ends in complications 
guaranteed to send chills up and down 
the spinal column.” 

And so into the plot of the play, told 
as a story with the purpose of holding 
this small group with as much power as 
we hope the play will hold others. This 
is only possible if the play has caught 
the imagination of the director, if she 
understands and loves and believes in it 
and is aware of its drama, its humor, its 
characters as real people. Such a telling 
not only clearly reveals plot and charac- 
ters but subtly conveys mood, tempo, 
climax. 

The time absorbed in this gradual ap- 
proach to the tryouts themselves can be 
regained by choosing, as a starter, one 
scene in which not one but every as- 
pirant for a single role, like Tom, can 
be involved in action immediately. The 
opening scene will do just that. Accord- 
ing to the script: 

“When the curtain rises, Tom is 
crossing the stage . . . He is carrying 
a picnic basket, bulging suggestively 
under its cloth covering. His steps 
lag, he stops, examines approaches 
in all directions swiftly and secretly, 
and chuckling happily, rammages in 
the basket and brings forth a jar of 
jam. He scoops a finger in it and 
feasts joyfully. Aunt Polly’s voice 
startles him into hurried replacing 
of the jam.”* 

A simple situation but the director 
through questions and the entire group 
with their answers put meaning behind 
the skeletal action. 

“How do you think Tom feels on his 
way to the picnic?” 

“How does anyone feel en route to an 
outing? Happy!” 

“Even more so, adds another player. 

“Why?” 

“Well, according to the book, Tom 
lives in a pretty isolated country town 
—a picnic could be quite an occasion.” 

“Yeah—something to slip away from!” 
laughs one of the boys. He has read the 
play and knows that Tom planned to do 
just that and meet up with Huck Finn 
and eventually old Muff Potter, who has 
promised to show the boys through a 
secret cave. 

This starts a lively discussion on what 
Tom is like. From listening to the story 
as told by the director and from their 
previous reading of the play and the book 
the students create a verbal picture of 
our hero—and arrive at a good under- 


°From the play by Charlotte Chorpenning; published 
by Samuel French, New York City. 


standing of his thoughts and feelings. 

“Who would like to be Tom?” 

A few hands go up— 

“We can have a dozen Toms—on their 
way to the picnic,” suggests the director. 

With this anticipation of safety in 
numbers, practically every boy in the 
room is on his feet and ready to go into 
action . . . playing the scene in panto- 
mime except for a few who come in 
whistling and one who saunters in sing- 
ing Buffalo Gal. 

“Jim sang it in the whitewashing scene 
in the book. Tom could have picked it 
up from him” is the reason given for the 
choice. 

“Do it your own way’ brings a variety 
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of interpretations: satisfied “Ummmm’s”; 
wiping of jam-covered hands on shirts 
and pants; licking of fingers. One Tom 
holds us enthralled as he observes a 
bit of jam trickling down his arm and 
disposes of it with a sweeping lick of 
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Characters and costumes are colorful in 
Tom Sawyer’s Treasure Hunt. (* pp. 6) 





his tongue ranging from elbow to wrist. 

To add to the fun, the director with 
no previous warning, assumes the role 
of Aunt Polly and lets forth with “Tom! 
TOM SAWYER! ! !” The startled looks 
and hurried scurrying behind “trees” are 
the real thing. 

The delightful bits of business done 
quite naturally during this group playing 
are not lost but jotted down by the as- 
sistant director, many to be included 
later in rehearsals. 

When the laughter from those watch- 
ing dies down—the director quickly 
chooses one of the girls to take over the 
role of Polly; another, that of Mrs. Har- 
per, and the latter part of the scene is 
replayed with Polly free to choose one 
of the Toms to reprimand in words of 
her own choosing. These girls have had 
experience in creative dramatics and are 
equal to the challenge. 

Time out for one Tom, one Polly and 
one Mrs. Harper to read the scene from 
the script (the only reading of this par- 
ticular scene). After this, the script is 
tossed aside and the players are into it 
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creating their own dialogue and action 
_, . the assistant director again noting 
good ideas that spontaneously come 
forth. 

Good ideas and sincere efforts are 
immediately and enthusiastically praised 
the positive response building confi- 
dence and encouraging more ideas and 
finer playing. 

The next scene is approached in the 
same manner—this one involving most 
of the girls who have been a most ap- 
oreciative audience for the boys. There 
s a brief recap of the situation; a shar- 
ng of similar experiences of their own 
»y the girls to make the series of events 
aore meaningful; a reading from the 
cript; and a call for volunteers. Through 
he group discussion which precedes the 

reative playing of the scene, each gir] 

1 the play emerges as an individual per- 
onality with definite ideas for “frolick- 
ag “4 (the brief clue provided by the 
cript). 

In fact during the playing, the “frolick- 
ag” becomes so realistic with chasing 
nd tagging and arguments over who is 

oing to carry which basket that our 
iignified Widow Douglas (script-wise 
ite silent) cries out: “Girls! GIRLS!! 
‘+I RLS!!! In the sudden silence 
‘hat follows she instructs them firmly— 
NOW, we will all walk like ladies to 
the picnic.” The response from the 
“audience” means this natural situation 
will definitely be incorporated in the pro- 
duction. 

In the midst of all this activity the 
director has now and again noted on the 
information slips—comments on appear- 
ance, diction, projection, imagination of 
individual players. Possible combinations 
for Tom and Becky; likely Aunt Polly’s 
and Amy Lawrences begin to emerge. 

And so it goes for several days—with 
the creative tryouts so productive of fun 
and true grasp and interpretation of 
characters and story that even during 
the early rehearsals the same method is 
employed. 

Granted this procedure in tryouts takes 
time; it pays dividends. Actor and di- 
rector find it lessens the strain and ten- 
sion. Many players find the group play- 
ing period conducive to relaxing and 
experimenting with a role in the security 
of numbers; the director discovers it 
eliminates the monotony of hearing nu- 
merous actors singly in the same scene. 
Students approach the early rehearsals 
with a good understanding of character 
and story so much so that should lines 
be forgotten during a performance, they 


_ can create appropriate dialogue and ac- 
_ tion, And the creative method encourages 


a more individual interpretation . . .and 
« feeling on the part of the players that 
‘he play is theirs as well as the director’s. 
‘he latter from the very beginning is 
more apt to evaluate the true ability of 
ais cast, for he is seeing them play rather 
‘han read a role. For the audience the 
‘esultant production should be a play 
truly come to life. 


larcu, 1955 








PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION, by Si Mills, Radio Department 
Editor of DRAMATICS. Contents: Brief Technical Details, The Television Picture, 
Settings for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, Television and Education, 
Television: Past, Present and Future. Price, $0.60 


MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE, by Carl B. Cass. An invaluable source of help by one of 
America’s nationally recognized teachers of the subject. Articles on Make-up Ma- 
terials and Colors, Make-up Colors and Contours, Straight Make-up, Increasing Age 
with Make-up, Make-up Suggesting Personality, Racial and Conventional Types of 
Make-up. Highly recommended for theatre workers at all levels. Price, $0.60 


THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Friederich, Marietta College. 
Contents: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False 
Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple 
Sets. Price, $0.60 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES, by Joel E. Rubin, Cain Park 
Theatre. Contents: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting Layout, 
Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of Interiors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, 
Mood Function of Light. Price, $0.60 


HINTS FOR PLAY FESTIVAL DIRECTORS, by John W. Hallauer, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Contents: Selecting the Contest Play; Guide to Good Plays; Acting: Relaxation; 
Acting: Motivation and Concentration; Acting: Energy, Communion, Emotion; Di- 
recting: Pre-rehearsal Planning; Directing: Physical Action, Properties, Tempo; 
Directing: Minor Problems. : Price, $0.60 


WORKING TOGETHER, Edited by Barbara Wellington. Contents: Allied Activities and 
Dramatics, Foreign Languages and Drama, Music and Drama, Home Economics and 
Drama, Art and Drama, Electricity and Drama, Drama and Physical Education, 
Drama and the Community. Price, $0.60 


THEATRE AFTER GRADUATION, by June Mitchell. Contents: Your Own Little 
Theatre?, It’s Hard Work!, Me, a Teacher?, Dramatics on the Side, Are You Stage 
Struck?, Dramatics as a Hobby, Theatre on the Air, Dramatics in Everyday eons 

Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 1), edited by Earl W. Blank. This 
supplement contains complete information on the staging of the following full-length 
lays, with the discussion based upon actual productions: Angel Street, The Admira- 

ble Crichton, Ramshackle Inn, Pygmalion. Blithe Spirit, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Julius Caesar, and Papa Is All. Price, $0.60 
HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 2), edited by Earl W. Blank, contains 
complete information on the staging of the following full-length plays, with the dis- 
cussion based upon actual productions: Stardust, Miss Lulu Bett, Cuckoos on the 
Hearth, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, The Blue Bird, January Thaw, and Dear 
Ruth. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 3), edited by Earl W. Blank, contains 
complete information on the staging of the following full-length plays, with dis- 
cussion based upon actual productions: Years Ago, A Scrap of Paper, The Glass 
Menagerie, We Shook the Family Tree, The Beautiful People, Night Must Fall, and 
I Remember Mama. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 4), edited by Earl W. Blank, contains 
complete information on the staging of the following full-length plays, with discus- 
sion based upon actual productions: My Sister Eileen, Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, Hay 
Fever, On the Third Day, A Sound of Hunting, Seventeenth Summer, School for 
Scandal. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 5), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: 
Never Been Kissed, Berkeley Square, The Traitor, Knickerbocker Holiday, Mother 
Is a Freshman, She Stoops to Conquer, Ladies and Hussars. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 6), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: 
Life with Father, Men Are like Streetcars, Double Door, Our Miss Brooks, Cradle of 
Glory, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Friend Hannah, Smoky Mountain. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplement No. 7), edited by Earl W. Blank. Contents: 


Room for One More, Harvey, Old Doc, Green Valley, Cheaper by the Dozen, The 
Time of Your Life, Sight Unseen, Consider the Heavens. Price, $0.60 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of fourteen additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
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~wS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


THE EMPEROR’S CLOTHES by George Ta- 
bori. 3-act comedy; Samuel French; 6M, 3W, 
2 boys, extras. Royalty: $50. Setting: living 
room in Budapest, 1930. 
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This is a moving and difficult play about a 
once-great teacher who has dwindled away to 
the point where his young son must invent 
heroic fantasies to prove to himself and _ his 
friends that his father is still a man of stature. 
When these tales are reported to the rising 
new Hitler government, both father and son 
are suspected of conspiracy. In his first terror, 
the father seems willing to have his son com- 
mitted for insanity in order to save his own 
skin: but in the end he proves himself the hero 
he once was and is still thought to be by his 

imaginative offspring. 

A tender and terrifying play, this script 
should challenge experienced casts as few others 
of recent vintage: to walk in the footsteps of 
Lee J. Cobb and Brandon de Wilde is no easy 
feat, but it will certainly be a rewarding one. 
All roles, including the minor ones, are excel- 
lent. The set called for—the living room and an 
open gallery above’and beyond it—is impossible 
for many groups; but a slight bit of script 
editing can eliminate it or, if the stage is wide 
enough, relocate it on the side of the apart- 
ment rather than above it. 


FATHER KNOWS BEST, adapted by Kristin 
Sergel from the radio program by Edward 
James. 3-act comedy; Dramatic Pub. Co.; 
7M, 10W. Royalty: $25. Setting: combined 
living and dining room. 


A fairly typical family play of a tempest in 
a teapot, this script is to be commended for at- 
tainments above and beyond the level of the 
customary high-school comedy: characteriza- 
tions that are pretty true to life in most re- 
spects; natural, easy dialogue; a minimum of 
incidents that tend toward the implausible; and 
a conclusion that is based on something more 
than pulling mechanical rabbits out of the 
author’s hat. Father’s attempts to curb what he 
suddenly feels is a dubious display of freedom 
by his children backfire, as such attempts often 
do in real life: his daughter sneaks out to a 
dance; his business client gets insulted when 
the daughter is brought home by the police 
and her unknown escort turns out to be his son. 
The mix-up is straightened out, of course, but 
not without underlining the fact that too much 
independence for adolescents can be as danger- 
ous as not enough. 

Production problems are at a minimum and 
virtually any cast should be able to do justice 
to the characters, whose virtue of reality in- 
stead of caricature should prove an educational] 
experience to a cast that wishes to learn instead 
of merely raise the devil. 


JUMP OVER THE MOON by Vera and Ken 
Tarpley. 3-act farce; Baker; 5M, 6W. Roy- 
alty: $25. Setting: living room. 


This is not the Tarpley’s best play by far, but 
it does present another interesting family in a 
screwy, often funny situation. Home-practiced 
psychology takes the beating this time; for, 
when mother and daughter decide to take over 
the university's psychology experiment of rais- 
ing a chimpanzee as a child, father and daugh- 
ters boy friend decide to strike back with a little 
applied psychology of their own. The chimp 
(don’t worry; he doesn’t actually appear, ex- 
cept in a gunny sack) gets the better of the 
deal, it seems, for the men’s faked injuries only 
make matters worse. Although the incident of 
Vicki's hypnotizing her father is pretty unbe- 
lievable, father’s ultimate decision to enter city 
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government under his own power and _ plat- 
form adds a positive note to the proceedings. 
If not over-acted, this might prove a find for 
groups interested in this type of play. 


MONEY MAD by Kurtz Gordon. 3-act comedy; 
Dramatists Play Service; 9M, 9W (minor 
roles variable). Royalty: on application. Set- 
ting: living room. 

Another comedy that gets pretty hectic at 
times and approaches the farcical, this script 
is yet another contribution to that large col- 
lection of zany stories about families who ap- 
pear to be perfectly normal until a hidden 
nerve is pressed and everybody explodes. In 
this case the fathers of two intimate neighbor- 
ing families “borrow” the college trust funds 
of their son and daughter to speculate in a 
land deal that falls through. The two families 
blame each other and conduct a guerilla war- 
fare from their adjoining windows. Finally, the 
son and daughter, motivated by love and a de- 
sire to go to college, prove themselves far more 
intelligent than their fathers. The families are 
reunited—for a moment at least—until the next 
crisis materializes. Additional teen-agers may 
be used in the scenes involving the cheering 
team, and several of the parts are bit parts 
that require no special talents. 


ALL IN THE FAMILY by Theodore Hatlen. 
3-act comedy; Row-Peterson; 5M, 6W, ex- 
tras. Royalty: on application. Setting: com- 
bined living and dining room. 

Realistic characterizations are more in evi- 
dence in this script. The author, chairman of 
the speech department at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, expressly states that he believes that in 
good high-school plays “there should be some 
purpose or thought injected into the plot to 
make them truly significant.” He seems to have 
accomplished his purpose. The plot concerns a 
family that is goaded by their genius son into 
an attempt to make the “home the central 
social unit” instead of “relegating it to the mu- 
seum as an anthropological curiosity of a by- 
gone culture.” Repercussions are to be expected: 
father misses an important meeting; mother 
loses a TV set given as a door prize by her 
club; sister must persuade her date to join 
the family in a game of authors. Father comes 
to a conclusion of his own, however; a home 
is anyplace where love provides a sense of se- 
curity. For those groups hunting a play that 
rings true to life and is an evening of fun, this 
may be the answer. 


A CAT HAS NINE by Ken Parker. 3-act farce; 
Banner Play Bureau; 3M, 8W. Royalty: $25. 
Setting: living room. 

As a cross between Hayfever and You Can't 
Take It with You, this play falls far short of 
either; but if one has an urge to put organized 
chaos on the stage, here’s something to inves- 
tigate. No relation between these characters 
and any human beings, living or dead, is prob- 
ably intended; and unfortunately there is noth- 
ing harder to do than create a role that is 
purely theatrical in conception. The author has 
paid more attention to repartee than plot, and 
many will enjoy the profuse display of wit and 
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pun. There are times, however, when the 
strain of bagging a laugh every thirty seconds 
shows pretty obviously. The main incident of 
the plot concerns father’s rejection of thrifti- 
ness when he is erroneously told he has not 
long to live. Funniest and cleverest incident: 
when the family explains to a magazine writer 
their split-second schedule for morning rising 
and getting started on the day’s affairs. 


PAPA WAS A PREACHER, dramatized by 
John McGreevey from the book by Alvene 
Porter. 3-act comedy-drama; Dramatic Pub. 
Co.; 7M, 8W. Royalty: $25. Setting: living 
room of a West Texas parsonage. 


Anyone who is familiar with small towns will 
appreciate the conflict in this play: the vain 
struggle of a preachers kids to live normal 
lives. The goldfish-bowl atmosphere of the par- 
sonage, which places every member in the un- 
envied position of being an “example” to the 
rest of the community, lies particularly heavy 
on the Porter family because the three boys 
and two girls are at the romantic stage of ado- 
lescence. Thus a boy friend serenades daugh- 
ter with a sour trumpet; two of the brothers 
want the same girl and pit against each other 
their abilities to sing and dance in vying for 
her attention; and two unexciting daughters of 
the board’s most prosperous member demand 
attention from the family’s Don Juan “or else.” 
Although the villain of the piece, a spinster 
who spies and takes pictures of the preacher's 
children in embarrassing moments, is a_ bit 
overdrawn, she is at least symbolic of the com- 
munity’s attitude. For a warm and entertaining 
evening, the Rev. Mr. Porter’s family might 
be the right guests to invite. 


ETHAN FROME, dramatized by Owen and 
Donald Davis from the novel by Edith 
Wharton. Tragedy in 12 scenes: Dramatists 
Play Service; 5M, 2W, extras. Royalty: on 
application. Settings: inside and outside the 
_— home and other spots in the country- 
side. 


The Davises have revised their 1935 version 
of Ethan Frome although, to the best of this 
reviewers memory, few changes were needed 
or have been made in a script that was ex- 
cellent from the beginning. The bleak stark 
tragedy of an innocent love is brought to life 
in a series of sharp memorable scenes. The 
two women and Ethan have over two-thirds 
of the play; but the other parts, though bits, 
are also crisply etched. Experienced groups 
must read this play! 

The obstacles of setting are real ones: eleven 
shifts of five different scenes are not exactly 
easy! Simplified settings are entirely possible, 
however; minimum sets, cut-down pieces, book 
flats, and a few pieces of furniture—against a 
curtain set with good lighting—can do the job 
effectively and far more easily than the script 
implies. Indeed, one of the chief advantages in 
doing this play may lie in the challenge to 
the technical crews as well as to the actors. 


HE KNEW THE MASTER by Avon Knox. 3- 
act religious play; Baker; 3M, 4W. Royalty: 
= Setting: courtyard of a home in Jeru- 
salem. 


Although the dialogue and plot of this play 
are presented in a somewhat elementary fash- 
ion, the content of the play seems to warrant 
serious consideration. We are introduced to 
the disciple Stephen who suffers through the 
crucifixion of Jesus and is later stoned to death 
for supporting Him. His brother David is, 
through Stephen’s persuasion and death, finally 
also brought to an acceptance of the Messiah. 
The more common repudiation of the Naza- 
rene is exemplified in the attitude of Stephen’s 
neighbor who, although his daughter has been 
cured of blindness, still is among the first who 
cast the stones. 

Setting and costumes can of course be as 
elaborate as one can or cares to make them: 
but actually little more set is required than a 
few benches and a suggestion of a wall. Sim- 
ple tunics and draperies of cottons will be 
more-than-adequate costumes. 
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